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A ANCO’S EXECUTION OF CHRISTINO GARCIA 
i nine other Spanish Republican leaders who had 
yght with the Magquis against the Naz; represents a 
pllenge to the democratic powers which they will 
ore at their peril. In France, where the nature of that 
pllenge is better understood than here or in Britain, 
» news produced a tremendous outburst of popular 
ignation. For the second time the Cons..tuent Assem- 
y voted for a diplomatic break with Spain, all parties, 
ept for a minor rightist group, enthusiastically sup- 
brting the motion. Hitherto the continuance of relations 
s been excused on the ground that it made possible 
ench intervention in behalf of Republican prisoners. 
e execution of the ten, however, in disregard of the 
eated pleas of the French ambassador in Madrid, 
licates the futility of the diplomatic approach. More 
an that, it appears as deliberate provocation of the 
ench government, based on the assumption that France 
ill not receive the support of Britain and the United 
ates in any move against Spain. We hope this assump- 
mn proves ill founded. It ought to be clear by now that 
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| anco is not perturbed by verbal spankings. Only a com- 
* lete rupture of relations will sterilize this focus of 
vd pscist infection. v1 
rove ME HOPE FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
50- BM@njoys the rare distinction he conferred on himself by 
aoe being the only one of the new cardinals from a non- 
ascist country to attend the state dinner given at the 
Sur franco embassy at Rome. The dinner was otherwise 
fect potable for the number of those who failed to attend. 
ome f the thirty-two new cardinals, only seven showed up: 
Joors he two Spaniards, the two Portuguese, the Vatican's 
oe edeschini, Spellman, and Antonio Cardinal Caggiano 
Ee f Argentina. The other three new United States cardi- 
cow Meels—Glennon of St. Louis, Mooney of Detroit, and 
“aod Strich of Chicago—stayed away, as did James Cardinal 
ite. ‘ 


‘arm faeMcGuigan of Toronto. It is worth noting that, except for 
Tedeschini and the Iberians, none of the new European 
cardinals attended. Spellman’s presence and the mild 
ensation it caused helped obscure an affair which con- 






stitutes a rather extraordinary rebuff for the Franco 








regime from Catholic quarters. The new Brazilian, 
Chilean, Peruvian, and Cuban cardinals, by abscnting 
themselves, showed a political discretion Spellman wouk 
do well to emulate. The United States government, as he 
knows, is about to issue a Blue Book showing how closely 
Franco worked with the Axis during the war. But Spell- 
man not only paid the Spanish dictator the honor of 
attending his strikingly unsuccessful little party in Rome 
but plans to be his guest in Madrid on his way home. 
The New York cardinal makes his debut, knee-deep in 


anti-democratic politics. m 


OUTBREAK OF CIVIL WAR IN MANCHURIA 
at a moment when the final solution of the Chinese 
political crisis seemed imminent is a serious matter. 
Manchuria is the one area in the world where Ameri- 
can and Russian interests obviously overlap. For reasons 
none too clear at this distance, the United States has 
committed itself to transporting Kuomintang troops into 
Manchuria, while the Russians are obstructing Chung- 
king's efforts to consolidate its rule even though they 
have formally recognized its supremacy in the region. If 
Russia desires, it can put up a strong case, based upon 
historic, strategic, and economic considerations, for spe- 
cial rights in Manchuria. The Yalta agreement and the 
subsequent Sino-Soviet pact recognized these claims by 
granting it half interest in the Chinese Eastern and South 
Manchurian railways together with a naval base at Port 
Arthur and a free port in Dairen. Whether Russia has 
claimed under this agreement half interest in the Japa- 
nese industries controlled by the South Manchurian rail- 
way is uncertain, It might have some legal basis for 
such a claim, but the moral basis is dubious, China's 
claim to these industries, on the other hand, rests on 
that all 


Russia can 


the prior Cairo document which clearly stat 
of Manchuria was to be restored to China. 
scarcely deny, moreover, that it failed to withdraw its 
troops by February 1. The Moscow agreement com- 
mits both Russia and the United States to a prompt re- 
moval of their forces, but if peace is to be restored this 
action should be preceded by an extension of the Kuo- 


mintang-Communist agreement to cover Manchuria. 
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WELL-GUARDED HALLS OF MONTE 


sheltered from the din of dilation prote cased 
y a cagy Marine Corps discharge ~—_ and an icMmmYork City, 
“Ay rine Corps disci pline, have finally been invaded} Freachers € 
an initial ual nasty “incident.’’ In Honolulu six NC F without rej 


re hroker ria ree em hriooed | 
were broken to private, and three of them brigged, Bf urishing 


sponsoring a cable of protest to President Truman .ftion, a lor 


others. Their petition—signed with 150 nan v5 MM parents, an 
calm and discreet document, a model of tact am B froin fund 


shriller outbursts current. It stated that marix B General E 


ao ae - 4 a ‘ : 2 
no information on dem nage policy, Bers Colleg 


for service since V-J Da SS might bec 
hold protest meetings. The meri their on i event of a 
plaints may be debatable: the cor as been the funds 
rned with policy than it has with practice, 2nd 3M schools. S 


harge record has not been bad. But ther the most § 

tle debate over their third complaint or the action tcf on their p: 
gainst them. This is the first publicized post-war Bm ing meth 
sion of a service flatly denying its men the right to MM Horace M 
together and gripe—even denying a group of them! ‘ years iS, ¢ 


right of petition. As such it sets a bitter p ® valuable 


preces dent. A marine spokesman explained that “a PR seems inc 


tion is regarded the same as an meg” w! WHEE so if the 


forbidden last month by General Geiger.” The AVC, GMM Teachers 
of the recipients of the treasonable nati has ¢ “i Nation of 
the cause of the six marines; Mr, Pegler will no 4 MM for “two 
find further evidence of Communist leanings in ¢! 


fense of such an alien doctrine as the right of as 
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Bould be to apply the principles of t 
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THIS ISSUE OF THE NATION 
portation in the city of New 
y be crippled by a subway strike. The is 
ansport Workers’ U 


bargaining agent 


ly THE TIME 
ears on the stands, trans} 
1e arises 
nion that 


for 


pa of the Tr 
— as sole collective 


wi The z. W. U 


is willing to submit to 


€ yn to sidniies its claim to represent the major- 
these workers. Mayor O’Dwyer, buttressed by an 
from the city’s corporation counsel, John J. 


refuses—as LaGuardia did before him—to 


W. U. The 


believes that employees of a business operated 1 by 


f 
ze the T. as sole bargaining agent. 
rights of collective 


By yStO 


rnmental agency have the same 
ing as any other workers. If Seattle, , and 


Biher cities can bargain collectively with a transport 
mnion, sO can New York. : 


his training and bias are on 


An 


That Bennett advises otherwise 
Bs not surprising the em- 
and easy solution 


he Railway La 


r Si the fence. ideal 
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bor 


nst strike and after mediation, 


s except as a last resort 


Bend at the same time giving transit labor the same rights 


d by railway labor. That Mayor O'Dwyer pre fers 


iowdown to a compromise of this kind does not speak 


well for a public official who owes his job to labor sup- 


port an 1 calls himself a progressive. 
+ 
THE FINEST PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 
e country, the Horace Mann-Lincoln School in New 


, has been sentenced to death by its parent, 
ichers Coll lege. This Roman verdict has been given 


Shot regard to the fact that the school was never more 
flourishing. It has a splendid faculty, a capacity registra- 


long waiting list, the enthusiastic support of 


parents, and an operating deficit twice covered by income 


from funds originally donated for its maintenance by the 
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© General Education Board. The administration of Teach- 


crs Colle 
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the funds for experimental projects 


valuable an institution should be cut off in its 


Nation of December 17, 1 


ge, however, professes to fear that the school 
t become too heavy a financial responsibility in the 
nt + of a new depression; in addition, it desires to use 
inside the public 
hools. Since these projects have only been outlined in 


1¢ most general terms it Is impossible to pass judgment 


n their probable value. The beneficial influence on teach- 


hods throughout the country of the work that the 


ily mewn 


Horace Mann-Lincoln School has been doing for many 


cars ae on the other hand, a matter of record. That so 


prime 
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ms incredible; or, perhaps we should say, would seem 
if the administration of Dean William F. 
as James Wechsler wrote 
938, had not long been notable 
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The Fruits of Su: spicion 


after a pillar yf 


FEW days r 1 ¢ 
Aiitomic age President Truma: » remarke : to the 
world in an offhand way that of course the atom bomb 
would remain exclusively ours. Political and s 
innocents took this observation for granted, as th ha 
discovery that could blow the world apart was naturally 
to be regarded in the same light as a slightly improved 
howitzer, But everyone else knew that we had f 
the moral right to exclusive control of a we ipon that 
meant life or death to other nations nor the power to 
monopolize it even if had the right. 

To the Russians in particular, long nurtured on sus- 


picion and generating it in turn, the Truman view 


no sense. They were no more prepared to subject theit 


; 


future to the atomic power of the United States t 


would be to throw ourselves on the mercy of th 


lin. Viewed from this perspective, their attempt to pry 


loose some of the secrets of the bomb’s manufacture is 
inderstandable. Were the situation reversed. such ef- 
forts by American agents would be defended from every 


sounding-board in the country as the highest kind of 


patriotism. 

By the same nationalistic standards, Canada has every 
right and duty to prosecute its own citizens for selling 
or giving secret information to Soviet agents. One need 
not take 


eous protest that the whole affair is an elaborate 


seriously Russia's defensive and_ self-right- 


plot in 
“retaliation for all the annoyance caused by the Soviet 
delegates to { Prime Minister pee ge Kin 
in the United Nations Assembly. The Canadian inform- 


ers must be more than creatures ier a conspiratorial im- 


g's friends” 


agination, since the Russians themselves admit not only 
that fact turn 
certain 
that the Soviet government viewed the matter seriously 


ndividual collaborators” did in over 


? 


information to the Soviet military attaché, but 


enough to recall the attaché “in view of the inadmissi- 


bility 


be it noted, made no attempt to round up Russian agents 


of the activities of these collaborators.’’ Canada, 


but confined itself to arresting its own nationals. Would 


the Soviet government have done less? The question 1s 


purely rhetorical, 

What emerges, then, from this bitter episode, 
the national approach to control of the atom bomb, is 
in attempting to spy out its 


that the edhe were right 
secrets, that the Can 
trate the Russians, that suspicion and fear are fast freez- 


and that the whole insane pro 


tryin tc tru 


vnidions were right in try 


ing into a fixed hostility, 


gression toward an atomic war threatens to become as 


inevitable as the spinning out of a Greck trage 


It is for ecsttens de and Congress to decid 
whether the national approach is worth that price They 

me heeale the cord - encnicion. defense. and retaliation 
Call DiCuan UIC Cytic Ul »U t iiUal, GU a i i 
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cription at shen's demands as | 
an interview rej 
right of non-accession” may be an obstacle 


siieed on page 253. 
ing that bridge as it has been in the past. For the of 
organ of the Moslem League, while offering coop: 
tion to the British mission, has declared that the Mj 
lems will never “‘surrender their right to auton 
sovereign homelands in the Northwest and Northew 
Provinces.’’ Mr. Jinnah, the leader of the League, | 


stated in recent interviews that the principle chiet stor 


ration between Moslem India and Hindu India 
be « onceded prior to any discussion of constitutions. De. and wate 


places. Iu 
: 


1 


spite Jinnah’s threats of revolt if this demand 


fused, we think the British representatives should m 
2 it clear that the right of secession is a question for In- 
, disastrous famine. Strikes, dians to pagel themselves and must therefore be ; 
as of a _ cussed in an all-India Constituent Assembly. Long =. 

eaci 


1 P 
ke. At B 
in from « 


tension. Not many more sparks of this kind It must be recognized that the result might be ab 
d to set off the whole powder ke cott of neg ‘tiations b y t Moslem League al ie ta 

' ‘ly, in the face of th ttuation. the deadlock. Nehrt ig edie has st 1g gested that this : 
to nee no signs « 
To all 


tions—at 


ficulty could be overcome if the British agreed 
tiate, not with a committee made up of the dif “te t par 
leaders, but with a conference composed of represent 
tives of the Provincial Assemblies, which, desp intimidat 
nough t¢ 

redit 


cratic Un 


narrow franchise, are the most popularly elected | 
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in the country. Such a plan might prove feasibl 
vided Jinnah fails of his ambition to capture 

. . ° tote 
three of the eleven provincial legislatures in the state Of s! 


talment now in progress, B squads, « 


of the ‘h slem-Hindu schism is perhaps the bigges' went on, 
1 ' if the e 
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six hundred of them— into a free, united, and 

we hope, democratic, India. The semi-feudal rulers 
these states, whose privil " are protected by clique, hy 
with the British crown, expect to be represented The arm 
: by res own nominees. Led & confidenc 
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All-India Congress take the stand th 
states should be elected by the p 
British recognize that 

is an anachroniss 
n modernized, and take i Olficers o 
rights, the princes c10 | who has 
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ford to wait until a smooth transition to independence 

made. For that would postpone action indefinitely, 

and thing we can be sure of—the longer the birth 

f Indian freedom is held back, the greater the turmoil 
, which it will be ushered into the world. 


Ballot Without Bullets 


: Buenos Aires, February 24 
pay S I write, the polls are closing throughout Argen- 
At: the nation’s most critical election has ended. 
All day I have toured through the streets of the capital 
nd the industrial suburb of Avellaneda, one of Perén’s 
hief strongholds. I must have passed a hundred polling 
' places. I used my military pass to go inside one of them 
5. Da. and watch the voting. Nowhere did I see a hint of dis- 
rder. The army guarded the streets and the polls. 
Soldiers, rifles unlimbered and bayonets fixed, were sta- 
med everywhere, The police were on hand too, but 
the army's electoral command was in full control. 
Long queues of voters stretched along the block outside 
of each polling place. They were calm, sober, business- 
like. At Radical Party headquarters, reports were coming 
in from other districts. They were all the same—dquiet, 
P no signs of coercion. 
~~ To all outward appearance, these have been free elec- 
tions—at least as free as elections can be after years of 


enough to demand explanation. 

Credit must go first of all to the people. The Demo- 
cratic Union, slow to get under way, hampered by the 
state of siege and the provocations of Perén’s strong-arm 
squads, developed immense strength as the campaign 

) | went on, so much strength that its victory seemed certain 

if the elections were free. Until recently, few expected 

} free elections, The army had guaranteed them, but the 

states Ee people did not trust the army. Why should they? They 

knew that while Perén’s support among the officers had 

es of diminished owing to intrigues and conflicts within the 

3 ® clique, he could still count on a strong following there. 

The army had done nothing since June, 1943, to inspire 

confidence in its democratic intentions; it had been a 

faithful instrument of dictatorship deeply imbued with 
Nazism, 

But within the last couple of months the attitude and 
behavior of the army have begun to change. Even high 
officers of known Nazi sympathies like von der Becke, 
cia & who has charge of the elections, reiterated their intention 
to guard the balloting. Democrats with whom I have 
talked attribute this change to a variety of causes, chiefly 
to professional pride. The prestige of the military had 


~ 






sunk so low among the people that many officers left 





] ; t 4 ae _ na? » . saat 
off their uniforms when they went into 


Meanwhile the future of Perén became more ambiguous; 
; 

the nation’s position both in the pan-American regional 
set-up and in the UNO was obviously deteriorating; the 
Blue Book drove home the point that any 1 { 
by Perén would be fatally compromised by his proved 
Nazi connections 1] ‘st methods. For the: : 
INazi connections and his fascist methods. lor these rea 

t 
sons, apparently, the controlling elements in the army 


decided to live up to their commitment to guard the 
elections. Cynics believe that the commitment was made 
when it seemed certain that Perén could walk into office 
in spite of ostensibly clean clections—through his dema- 
gogic appeal to the masses, his use of public funds, 
propaganda, the effective machine built up in the De- 
partment of Labor and Social Welfare, and above all 
through constant intimidation and violence, They believe 
that by the time the Democratic Union developed its full 
strength it was too late for the army to back down on its 
promise. 

This may be true or partly true. It is certain that the 
power of the democratic people of Argentina, fully 
awakened to the meaning of the choice confronting them, 
aroused as never before to their duty as free men and 
women, was the greatest single factor in forcing a fascist 


government and army to allow a free election. 


This much they have won; whether they have also won 
the election will not be known certainly for several 
weeks, although some indication of the result may be 
available within five or six days. Most of the democratic 
leaders believe that victory is certain. Many also believe 
that Perén is finished, that he cannot risk an attempt to 
seize power in the face of the army's attitude and the 
democratic triumph, but skeptics are not rcady to count 
their chickens so soon. They argue that the record of the 
army in Argentine politics offers no reason to believe in 
its permanent conversion to constitutional practices. They 
feel even more certain that Perén and his clique will not 
accept defeat and obligingly disappear without a fight. 
The Perén machine is an instrument of force. He did not 
build his military police and arm his rowdies in order to 
hand over power to a democratic elected government. So 
they argue, speculating whether he will move as soon as 
he sees how the vote is swinging or whether he will hold 
off hoping for the disintegration of the Democratic 
Union and a new chance to scize power. The worst con- 
tingency any of them can imagine is PerOn’s election. 
Few believe this possible in view of today’s peaceful 
balloting, but the chance is there. The election of Dutra 
in Brazil was almost as unexpected. The result of an 
apparently legal victory for Perén would be disastrous for 
the anti-fascist forces in Argentina. Its international 


effect would be even worse. At the very least it would 
mean a bad defeat for the democratic inter-American 
policy supported by Mr. Braden. 





The NAT ION 


The Sins of American Liberals 


Letter to an American Liberal 


litism. How did so experienced a jour- 
lf come to make so vi in outburst on 
mbiguous phrases quoted out of their con- 
become one of those Ameri- 
Colonel McCormick 
in the 

dock. 
Please understand that, this outburst aside, I have no 
quarrel with you or PM, which is an outstanding ex- 
rood causes against 
ht vfliantly on the 
e Americans that 
yu stand alone 
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no 
AULD 


ind allies 


'*t ". 
hiperaiism 


1 al 
i OD- 
y 4} 
and those 


ai 


are not | into the dia- 


isfying 


promise if they 

an earlier stage, but Am 
tacks seem really to ignore the existence of the 
altogether. It would have been better, in my 
the Jews had been content to leaven the cultures of 
nations, where they have always played a most 
guished role. However, I well understand why tl 
a home of their own, and why, after the unique 
of the last years, with only a remnant saved from | 
slaughter-houses, you are impatient to see them in 
which is not associated with these terrible events. 
with you that many of them find little hospital 
Europe, mainly, I think, because the Nazis have d 
of all their property to other people, many of whom | 
for it in the legal way and naturally do not want 
it up. 

But do you know how many of these unfortunate 
survivors of a tortured race really want to go to Palestine? 
Is this small and disputed country surrounded by ene- 
mies really attractive to most European Jews? I don't 
know. I am hoping that the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion will tell me. The only definite statement I've seer 
is that many of them would prefer to stay in Euro; 
we can design tolerable conditions for them there, w! 
the majority of those who want to emigrate would | 
fer America to Palestine. 

Whatever happens in Palestine, the number of | 
who can go there is limited, and I can’t help wond 
why you do not advocate that some of the Jewish 
gees who arrive in the crowded and hungry British 
should be taken over by the Americans, whose z 
little devastated and comparatively well fed. And 
should not many of them emigrate to the United States, 
if only on the German quota, which I presume has 
been taken up during the war? You could write a : 
nificent article demanding the right of Jewish entry 
America—which flows with milk and honey, even if 
is not the original Promised Land. 

Such a suggestion, which seems so obvious to us, ™ 
come from American rather than British pens, It might 
savor of criticism, and the British are too polite to crit 
cize America. We know that Americans—for some 
son that it would be worth while to analyze at length on 
another occasion—assume that it is good for the Brit- 
ish to be attacked in unmeasured terms, while British 
“interference in American business” is said only to do 
harm, worsening relations and making things more dif- 
ficult for American reformers. That puts a very con- 
siderable responsibility upon you. A socialist like yout- 
self, Max, knows that America is not in fact streamliacd 
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hromium from Hoilywood to Fifth Avenue, but is a 

1 with poverty (I’ve seen your share-croppers lit- 
ally starving in Arkansas and Mississippi) as great as 
wy in Poland or Hungary; you know that to millions 


he United States freedom means freedom to be un- 


r tl 
fie 


employed; that the racialism you rightly condemn in its 

BB nost extreme form in Nazi Germany, as you do in its 
siider forms in the British Empire, is the accepted basis 

‘ society throughout your Southern states. American lib- 
h in fact fought Germany for a year by itself; they 

even dare to tell the American public that British 

lties in the war were higher—not relatively, but 
tively—than those of America, which has three times 


e writing articles about this effete little island, 


it population. 
You know all these things and you understand clearly 
igh the conflicts inside the United States. Are you 
+a bit out of date in bothering so much about British 
erialism, which is in retreat even in India, Greece, 
Indonesia? What about your own racialism? And 
u are really worried about imperialism, let me call 
ur attention to the aspirations of some of your own 
nerals and your business tycoons. 

By all means preach to us in your spare time; to do 
always the privilege of those who have bomb-proof 
ts. But I am not sure, if you once get to work on 

r own complex problems, that you will have much 

ire left over for preaching about ours. We built our 

Labor Party during a period of British imperialism be- 


socialists were no longer content to be a mere 

t of the Liberal Party. But except in two states 

) American socialist still has to choose between voting 
Democrat or Republican, Will this choice content you in 
Presidential election at the end of Mr, Truman’s 
rm? How far will you be able to defend your liber- 
' American business decides that the best way out 
present economic mess is to beat the imperial drum 

| maintain a huge program of national armaments and 

y of foreign adventure? I know today America is 

x back to civilian life and free enterprise; but the 

ist between strikes and labor crises today and boom- 

, profits during the period of war-time discipline car- 
lesson that may not be lost on American capital- 

ist If they fail in their present trial of strength with 
shit C. I. O., some of them may get round to the notion 
in American Duce could make trains run on 


These are only questions thrown out to you across the 


Atlantic; but they do need answering. For I cannot avoid 
0 B® the conclusion, as I read the violent diatribes of Ameri- 
‘0 B® can liberals against Britain, that they are born less of 


ledge of British sins than of a sense of frustra- 


x 





» ton in your own country, of uneasiness about its future, 





of guilt about its share of responsibility for the 
world’s mise ry. KINGSLEY MARTIN 








Answer to a British Laborite 


EAR KINGSLEY MARTIN: What strikes me 
| i ee about your letter is the curiously nationalist 
level on which it is written. I know you are a socialist, but 
in this instance you do not write as one. You write rather 
as an Englishman writing to an American—quick to re- 
sent any criticism of British policy on Palestine, defen- 
sive about the Empire, insistent that the British be given 
credit for their war losses, caustic about the ‘“‘bomb- 
proof’ position of the Americans, invidious in compar- 
ing the internal problems and positions of the British 
Labor Party and of American liberals, to the decided dis- 
advantage of the latter, It is a mote-and-beam letter you 
have written me. I do not take it personally. If I read it 
aright, it is directed less to me than to American liberals 
as a group, uncohesive though we are. My piece on Gen- 
eral Morgan merely touched off an ammunition charge 
which had evidently been accumulating for some time in 
your mind. But what troubles me in your letter, as it 
troubles me in the fiery speeches of your Foreign Secre- 
tary, 1s that you should dwell so much on patriotic resent- 
ment when the deep maladies of our time require a 
socialist analysis and humanist outlook. 

Let me start with some simple questions of humanism, 
and then go on to the more complex questions of so- 
cialism. 

The General Morgan incident was of importance 
partly because it lit up for a brief revealing moment not 
only the tragic plight of the Jews but the corrosion of 
the democratic conscience. Try to remember what the 
past two decades should have taught us about how fragile 
is the heritage of human decency and how thin the 
veneer that separates us from the beast crouching in the 
jungle of the human instincts. That 1s the central lesson 
of the fascist adventure, a terrifying lesson that goes be- 
yond Germany and the Germans, Seven million Jews 
were killed in Europe, under conditions that underline 
the great moral fact of our time—the atomizing of the 
human conscience, the deadening of human sensibilities. 
Try to see the Morgan incident within this context. You 
say that General Morgan was ‘‘guilty of indiscretion.” 
This can only mean that he spoke the truth but was tact- 
less about it. I welcome the truth, and I don't care about 
the discretion: in fact, I recoil from the notion that this 
is anything to be discreet about. 

I agreed with the General about the Jews,wanting to 
get out of Europe, but I asked whether the desire to get 
away from what is a cemetery of their people was a crime 
to be charged against them. I agreed that others were 


helping them, but I asked whether it was not Gocbbe!- 
esque to call their help a “‘secret Jewish force’ and a 
“world conspiracy.” And when the General was quoted 
as saying—lI have seen none of these phrases denied 


that the Jewish refugees were the “hard core’’ that con- 


tained the “seeds of the third world war,’’ I saw in his 
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when “not a single one of 
mpions of the despised and rejected has dared 
in Congress that the gates of America should be 
to new mass immigration.” 

rd straight. Any argu- 
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We qe admired and supported the people 
Britain, as against their ruling class, from the | 
of the world crisis. I am sorry that you should 

my “bomb-proof pulpit,” and complain that w 
tell the Asnetican people about British casualty | 

, 


American liberals wig the cause of the 
eg! inning, not out of any 


people from the war's 
philism but me we knew their cause was man! 
tac 


as well, If we now k the foreign policy of the | 
ish government, it is not out of any Angloph 
even—though I hate to spoil your psychiatric 
—out of a sense of our own guilt, but because t! 
eign policy deserves attack for humanist reasons 
if I ‘dad the Parliamentary reports correctly, as 
the New Statesman and the London ne Wists ther: 
members of your own party who attack it in th 
strain. What was reactionary policy when pract 
Churchill and Eden does not become, by some « 
alchemy, socialist policy when practiced by Attl 
Bevin. 

But I would 
P hase at any length. 
liberals try to see the whole British picture in pers} 

We regard with envy the starts you are making in nat 
alizing the mines and clectric power, and in Siaesin g ie 
We know something about the ecor 
losses you have suffered, as well as the loss in lives, and 


the difficulty of your economic position. We have given 


give a false picture of my 


dwelt on this I think the 


social security. 


every energy to overcoming Congressional opposition to 


. ahs 
the pending loan, and from the beginning we asked that 
its terms be more generous. I say this not out of defen- 


siveness or a desire to make a conspicuous display o! 
virtue, but again to set the record straight on how the 
vast majority of American liberals feel. 

It is not preaching, however, to make a sharp ana 
of the conditions of socialist success. Neither the Lab 
Party in England nor the New Dealers in the U 
States have thus far been successful in achieving a d 
cratic socialism. If you are closer to the goal tha 
you are approaching it under a heavier burden. We have 
to cope with the tenacity of capitalist power and wit! 
outworn party set-up. But you have the terrible burd 
of somehow trying to equate the retention of a co! 
ith a socialist society. We in America be! 
the choice between colonialism a: 


empire 
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y Ju must m ike 
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we do not believe that the two are compatible 
are dismayed when, in your efforts to hold on 


rial power—in Palestine, Indonesia, India—you 


endanger your socialism but come very close to 


raving the simplest human values. I don’t pretend that 


India’s 


253 





the fight is an easy one: it is easy neither in England nor 
in America, But in the struggle for a socialist democracy, 
as in everything else, to acknowledge the mistakes and 
of wisdom. 


MAX LERNER 


face the tests is the beginning 


Passag oe to Lreedom 


BY ALICE THORNER 


During the war yst of Ind affairs 


Feder: ) Co mmunicat 


New Delhi, January 19 

HE issue in India today is no longer one of in- 
terim arrangements and war-time expedients. In- 
ins want a final settlement that will put an end 

sh rule, and they Yesterday, in a 

interview for The Nation, 1 asked Jawaharlal 


who has been preaching this doctrine to enthusi- 


want it now. 


iltitudes the length and breadth of the country, 
w the Indian National Congress proposes to 


bs 


independence. 

background for his answer is found in the bitter 
of the past three and a half years, beginning with 
lerless, incoherent uprising of August, 1942. At 
ry time when popular forces all over the world 
gathering in the great tide that finally crushed fas- 
India’s national leaders were in jail and its people 
in apathy. The failure of the Simla conference 
June completed the disillusionment of the newly 
1 Congress leaders about achieving any satisfac- 
ereement with the government without a display 
rength. Simla also embittered them against the Mos- 
1 League, whose demand for a politically autonomous 
Moslem homeland they vehemently rejected. In Septem- 
r the All-India Congress Committee revived “Quit 
as a fighting slogan. Since then the Congress has 
mending its political fences with a view to a 
wn with both the government and the league in 
the the provincial elections. By April, when the balloting 
completed, Congress confidently expects to have 
in overwhelming popular mandate as the chosen 

nt of India’s deliverance. 
has similarly concentrated its energies on 


Ligue 
ng poll with the aim of proving that India’s 


ing 


0,000 Moslems will be satisfied with nothing 


n partition. Already it is clear that the vision of 
ndent Pakistan, comprising three provinces in 
has won the 

of a considerable section of Thus 
ntention between the two great parties can be re- 


rthwest and two in the northeast, 


the Moslems. 





1 to whether there shall be one or two free Indias. 
land rents, debt reduction, labor strikes, 





od shortage, 








Fore: By d wt Inte ligence Service, 
7§ Conminissi 4 
civil 


unemployment, economic planning, caste barriers, 


liberties, simply do not exist as election issues. Non- 


violence, although again confirmed by the Congress 


Working Committee last month, is alien to the temper 
of the times, Congress leaders nourish anti-government 
feelings on memories of the ruthless stamping out of the 
1942 agitation. Congress election rallies thrill to glow- 
ing accounts of the ‘Indian National Army” 
has Chandra Bose, a former Congress president, organ- 
ized in Japanese-held Malaya with the avowed purpose 
of driving the British out of India. Mahatma Gandhi's 
spiritual prestige is today overshadowed by Vallabhbhai 


which Sub- 


Patel’s grip on the Congress machine, Sarat Bose’s con- 
trol of his brother’s old stronghold of Bengal, and Ja- 
waharlal Nehru’s unmatched popularity. 

This week in Delhi crowds are besieging the house 
where the Congress high command confers on election 
strategy, hoping to catch a glimpse of Jawaharlal. Every- 
where is a feeling that after the stalemate of the war 
years the Indian people are again on the move. Outlin- 
ing his program for the transfer of power, Nehru said; 


In essence the Indian problem is simple. Britain must 


decide on the recognition of India as an independent 


country, and on a freely elected Constituent Assembly 
having full authority to frame her constitution. Once 
this is done, the rest becomes fairly easy, although no 


doubt many hurdles will have to be got over. 

He was particularly concerned to avoid a re petition of 
the deadlock which wrecked the Simla conference, when 
the Congress and the league were unable to agree on 


what constituted legitimat e Moslem represent ation: 


The easiest and fairest way to proceed is not to deal 


with parties as such, or with religious or other group- 
ings, but with the provincial legislatures after they are 


elected. It is unfortunate that their franchise 1s a 


ited one. Nevertheless, we shall have something whi 


} ] 
does represent the people. 


asked, should be referred to these 


What subjects, I 


provincial assemblies, 


and how could they be consult 


The first two questions that will arise immediately 


he elections will be the convoking of a Constit- 


after t 
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tion for the world except a federation of fre sses if 
is attitude toward the UNO is wait and see. H je cued 1Or 
; about the recent P licies of Britain een dis 
| had a warning for the United States: wer 
| rai 

The events in Indonesia have been bitterly r = 
" 
1 over Asia and especially in India because spe 
ops have been used there. What is happ “ ia 
Iran has also disturbed people here. I recently r ihe 
» the United States as to some extent underwrit ut 
British Empire. I did not mean that American policy ; argumen 
whole was committed in that direction, but there were alties sul 


rtainly some trends which I considered dang the facts 


in well understand how in the world context t No re 


: ian a 
America wants to help Britain in many ways. 7 st 
=e eS eam 
essary and desirable. But the point is that there onl 
e a distinction between helping Britain and h - 

’ s naoudt 
B ; ee oy ee 
British Emprre. To do the latter is really to we 
" CiVGde ( 


1] ha nol 
e long run as well as those who s 


, . ee ] “an 
“A me ion is 11KCly tO be a snort rut 
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C rere 

To : Teaher’c haliaf te th tenn - " , 
[he essence of Nehru's belief is that a strong, iM to their 

! ! 1 eee ae eee : , 
India is indispensable to the peace of the wo . = 
: i reaagy m 

. ~m Restatn im ite a t inte cote Baie ’ 

Caiis u n Britain in its own best interests to h ! ot 


the reins of power to whomever the Indian people c! B more m 
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pro edures. The next few months will show whelac 


India’s passage to freedom can be a smooth one. 
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Lical 


1ous German general whom 


} Sas 
Sald a tan 


d 
“is through as a military 


ERMANY, 
| interviewe Nazi collapse, 


W 'e } , 


at the time of the 
power lost 


ist five million men and we shall not be able to 
r. We are kaput.” 


fhe General had been the chief propagandist of the 


macht, and I wondered whether his statement was 
beginning of a new propaganda line, I rec alled 

n peace came in 1918 many people were con- 

ed that Germar ny could not easily recoup its terrible 


5 in man-power. Almost three million Germans had 


e Kaiser, and nearly twice as many more had 


} 
yr th 


1 j y 1 ts 5 . 
disabled. Yet twenty years later, when Germans 


te 
re boys then had grown up, the Reich furnished 
ra mightier army than it had Wilhelm. 
Today as in 1918 German 
rily Nazis, are saying that the fantastic number of men 


npathizers, not neces- 


syn 


in this war has permanently crippled the Reich, 


we need no longer fear its military might. The 
nt obviously depends upon the ——— of casu- 
ffered by Germany in World War II. What are 


ts? 
No reliable official figures of German losses exist. To 
best of my knowledge, even the Allied governments 
only estimates, The Nazi leaders 
ubtedly knew the truth, but they kept it to them- 
published for the purposes of 
the latter part of the war Hitler 


me 


not accurate data. 


Casualties were 


litical propaganda, In 
‘erated them in order to incite the German people 
In effect, he said: You have al- 


their utmost efforts 


made such a colossal investment in blood that you 


back out now; millions of men have died and 
re must be sacrificed in order that it shall not have 
N im vai. 
his explains why such wild statements about German 
are current today. Two months before his end, 
told the people that the Reich had suffered 12, 
0 casualties, of which number half were killed. 
fore the surrender Berlin raised the figure to 16,- 


3,500,000 in one month—6,000,000 of then 


() 
; 

Astronomical figures were also circulated by “a 
ins, who for their own political reasons made 


they 


tic claims concerning the number of Germans they 
slaughtered. These imaginary statistics spread 


igh the world, reaching new heights with each re- 


ng. Recently, for instance, a Swiss periodical, the 


‘Nation, reported that Ger had lost no fewer than 


nany 
4 


‘yl 


German Casualties: New 
BY SAUL K. PADOVER 


“ 





vidence 


whare Division 


8,500,000 in killed and 6,300,000 in wounded. this 


were true, it would mean that around 40 per cent of all 


maies, 


’ 


] 
| 


1? 
at 


d 


. nant’ oe sata tral 
Germany s Wud malice Dabies, boys, vo 1S, 


Iny 


middle-aged men, and old men, were dead or disabled— 


a preposterous assumption, as ev¢ rybody who visits Ger- 
many can perceive. 
. ‘oO sor 
I] appt 


league and I investigated 


arrive at an truth, a col- 


perimentally in 


a number of German towns. The conclusion we came to 


was that German losses in this war were not so great as 


in W orld W ar a Our c XP criments were > of course limited 


and therefore liable to error, but here is the evidence we 


at | 


turned The figures are east honest and precise, 


not estimates colored by politic . 


In considering how to attack the problem, I recalled 

the ingenious techniques employed by historians to ob- 
} 

and trade in the 


One 


was to consult the church records of births and burials. 


tain light on population, wealth, ages 


before public records were kept of their methods 


I decided to search out the number of German casualties 


in the same way. 


The first asa sample was Breinig, near 
Aachen. It was a typical small town of three thousand 


ere 


1 
CHOSE 


town we 


church records vw 


y. He explained 


inhabitants, and fortunately its 


1] 


priest cooperated gla 
100 per cent Catholic 


intact. The parish 
that the community was nearly 
that the people worked in factories and on farms. There 
great poverty. 


and 


and no The most 


rpose was that the priest had 


was no great wealth 
important thing for our pu 


1 


kept a ee: record of all the men of Breinig who 


| 
had fallen in battle. His “Liber Mortuorum’”’ 
pare which contained in Latin 


1 ' 


Was ai iC 


meticulously sa the 


names, ages, and parentage of all his parishioners who 
had died. W ith his help we made a t of the casualties. 
The record covered exactly five years of war, from 


Septen wber, 1939, to September, 1944. During this period 


900 men of Breinig were taken into the German armed 


forces. Of these, the priest said, “‘an enorm number 
were wounded,” twenty were missing (many of them 


probably as prisoners in Russia: with no Red Cross co 


Union. no reports 


he Soviet 


tact between Germany 


of prisoners were receive 1), and sixty-four were kill 
If we assumed that half the missing were dead. the 
number of killed became seventy-four, or 2, per cent 
of the town’s population. 

he Breinig record also gave interesting information 
on where and when the men were killed. An eloquent 





Gi iny'’s war fortunes could be read between 
t s of the “Liber Mortuorum.” For the first two 
years of the war, until Hitler's invasion of Russia, Brei- 
nig had only three men killed, one of them at sea, This 
checks with the larger p re; the Germans seized Po- 
land, erran the Low Countries, and crushed France 
with a minimum of cost to themselves. It was only after 
Hitler slashed at the Soviet Union that the curve of 
losses began to mount sharply. About three-fourths of 
all the dead of Breinig parish were listed as killed 


on the Russian front 
h had 


ike Breinig, its inhabitants were 


~ 


t town we visited was Bardenberg, whic 


The neo : 
,100 3 L 


ypulat 10! 1 of « 
i farm workers. Records kept by the 
but the 


the gaps from memory 


“ie ind 


were not so ete as in Breinig, 
c 


7 
comp! 


priest was able to fill in some of 


and by inquiry among his parishioners, Between Sep- 
tember, 1939, and September, 1944, Bardenberg lost 90 
men killed—2.2 per cent of the population, compared to 
Breinig’s 2.5 per cent. The difference may be accounted 
for by the gaps in the Bardenberg record. The majority 
of t nen of Bardenberg also fell in Russia. 

Two other towns yielded similar percentages. In Fisch- 


eln, near Krefeld, where the deputy mayor kept the 


town records, we learned that 200 men had been killed 





population. Here the percentage was 2.2 per cent 
1 Bardenberg. In World War I, Fischeln’s 


, and the popul ation had not ¢ 


same as in 
had num! bene 252 
The fourth tc 
16,000, | 
If we percentage is typ ical 
as a whole, and apply it to the ieee 
roughly 75,000,000, we get 1,875,000 
number of German killed. 


- Frethcla. a Rhineland comm 


WI 
st 400 men, or 2.5 per cent of the popu 
assume that this 
country 
tion of 
My figures, however, 

only the first five years of the war, up to Septembe; 
1944. Between October, 1944, and May, 1945, the Allies 
probably killed another 500,000 Germans, which 

2,375,000. If to this we add the 5 


a total of 


civilians who, according to the United States bombin, 


lost their lives in Allied air raids, the grand 
total is 2,875,000. 


I am presenting these figures with the — 


survey, 


they are based upon limited records. But I believe thy 
in the absence of reliable statistics they deserve consider. 


If the Germans lost less than three million : 
was for them a chea 
had directly or indirectly caused the death 


ation. 
the war, in terms of human life, 
one. They 
an estimated twenty to twenty-five million human b 
e. T: he 


y had also subjected most of Europe 
dangerous undernourishment while they themselves re. 


in Europ 


out of a population of 9,000. Fischeln, too, was a Catho- mained reasonably well fed. Biologically, therefore 
lic community with a small-business and working-class Germans cannot be said to have lost the war. 
sy s 
Atoms Won't Wait 
O777S O71 1 A) 
BY sete N. RIDENOUI 
Py [ fp 1: during the f ultant tot Secretiry of War 
ro Radar ( sos ak the Could 41 Chiefs of Staff 
(HE two f it on the atomic bomb tended to cover it all. This rule seems unnecessar 
us f than a weapon of unparalleled ef- sweeping. Secrecy about the medical knowledge g 
\ ; y gave us a new power technology in the aton 7 bomb project cannot possibly be co 
lutionary but cannot be fully ex- ered desirable. Yet thou gh the great nuclear chain-re 
operation of an atomic power plant ing pi Eh inford, Washington, are toy Rell 
t of atomic explosives on the ae ‘tedeaie substances of tremendous importance 
be separated from the uranium to clinical medicine and medical sesearch, the many | 
{ 1! used for atomic bombs if pitals, universities, and industries which have appl 
1 An ; total led n the army for radioactive material have so far bs 
ver mea ; its y for making sistently refused. Let us examine the technical 
ts yuld | ground of the question 
| 1 Stat 3 a ting th Fifty years ago this month Henri Becquerel 
Oo irds against the im- the science of radioa aes in a paper read 
revealing impor- Academy of Sci 1 Paris . He ‘porte -d his o! 
t of tts ogy. Al iwh this tion that oun ne of uranium emit rays which 
ry t leveloy t of fect a pl raphic seis, cok Dana rh materials 
I ; about its lom to ordinary . Only three months earlier Ro 
Unfortunately, recy which it has been had announ od his dis yvery of X-rays. Early wor! 
decided shall continue to cover much of the war-time radioa und X-rays often ed fatal burns b 
‘ of the Manhattan ! neer District is being Cx- the serious effect of these rays on living tissue was : 
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cent, the erstood, Means were later developed for the measure- 
it and exact control of radiation dosage, and safety 

cha ® ..odards were established. An overdose of radiation is 
| tensities of radiation produced in the work on the 
ul of the -tomic bomb were fantastically higher than any ever pro- 
= - euced before, Much of the radiation consisted of neu- 
. which were first discovered, in 1932 and whose 

ef, Cover HE physiological effects had been investigated only in a pre- 
liminary W ay before the war. Sharp attention was paid 


1¢ All to health problems raised by these intensities. In addition 


radiation hazards, the medical experts had to deal 
> : , the danger of ingestion or inhalation of the vari- 
ombing ys radioactive or toxic materials handled, many of which 
€ grand MR were substances not occurring in nature and possessing 
vn properties. An enormous amount of work 
ing that has been done on these and other problems, The results, 
id their extension by every qualified research agency, 
ler learly of the greatest possible importance to a world 
Mn Men, entering its atomic age. Yet the only official summary 
report. Quoted in its entirety, it runs, ‘‘Extensive and 
| being valuable results were obtained.” 
rope t Even before the work on the atomic-bomb project we 
ives re J had been able to add to the forty or so different kinds of 
lioactive atoms occurring in nature some three hun- 
red new kinds. By the end of 1939 every one of the 
mical elements was represented by at least one type 
f radioactive atom. These new types were created in the 
rse of the atomic transmutations that men were learn- 
» to cause and control, 
[he great practical importance of these radioactive 
mens of the common chemical elements arises from 
ur ability to use the sensitive techniques of radioactivity 
research to detect extremely small quantities of them. By 
mixing a tiny quantity of radioactive iron with a sample 
of ordinary iron we can tag the sample for future iden- 
tion. No matter what complicated chemical or physi- 
al changes may occur in it, the tagged sample can always 
be surely recognized by its radioactivity. 

The value of such a tag can be illustrated by its use 
in a typical investigation. The problem was to find a pre- 
ervative for whole blood which would permit it to be 
tored for some time before use. The donors of the blood 
to be treated with the preservative under test were fed 
mall quantities of an iron compound containing radio- 
tively tagged iron; their red cells took up some of this 
iron and were thus themselves tagged. After the trans- 
fusion a small blood sample was taken from the patient. 
The red cells from the stored blood could be identified 
by their radioactivity, and their number was a precise 
indication of the effectiveness of the preservative, 

} Similar techniques are valuable in other fields—in 
} physics, chemistry, botany, metallurgy. To exploit them, 
| we must have artificial radioactive elements. These can 











be and are being made by the bombardment of suitable 
targets in a cyclotron, But only small quantities of radio- 
active material can be made in this way, and all but a 
few of the working cyclotrons in the country are in the 
hands of the Manhattan District. The greatest source of 
most of the known types of radioactive atoms are the 
huge piles now producing atomic explosives. Some radio- 
active atoms occur as the atomic fragments resulting from 
the fission of uranium—the process which keeps the piles 
running—and are thus true by-products. Others can be 
made by inserting targets of suitable material into the 
piles, where an intense neutron bombardment changes 
stable atoms of the target into radioactive ones. The 
piles can produce radioactive examples of some elements 
whose intensity of radiation rivals that of all the refined 
radium in the world. Artificial radio-elements can be 
used as a substitute for radium or X-rays in therapy and 
in medical and industrial radiography. But these radio- 
active by-products are now being stored underground and 
allowed to decay, and targets are not being inserted into 
the piles for any purpose except to further the army's 
investigations. 

Until three months ago the army was perfectly justi- 
fied in refusing to arrange for the equitable distribution 
of radioactive by-products to competent and worthy re- 
search agencies. It expected to be promptly relieved of 
the entire problem by the passage of the May-Johnson 
atomic-energy bill, which provided for the appointment 
by the President of an Atomic Energy Commission with 
plenary powers; the army did not wish to circumscribe 
these powers by previous policy decisions. However, 
widespread objection to certain features of the bill made 
it clear that proper legislation on so complicated and 
vital a subject demanded much more consideration than 
it had been given. Accordingly, a special Committee on 
Atomic Energy was set up under Senator McMahon to 
hear testimony and to “‘report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date by bill or otherwise” on matters relating 
to the development, use, and control of atomic energy. 
Pending the passage by Congress of a law governing 
these matters, the army is still the proprietor of the atom. 

Since no atomic legislation is likely to be passed in 
the near future, it would seem desirable for the army 
to act now on matters about which a future commission 
could hardly have a different opinion. The most urgently 
needed steps are the immediate clearance of all the pro- 
ject’s medical ard biological work and the distribution 
of artificial radio-elements to the proper agencies. The 
latter could be arranged by selecting a responsible or- 
ganization, say, the National Academy of Sciences, to 
receive and coordinate requests for such material and 
report its recommendations to the army. It is now six 
months since the explosion over Hiroshima—and high 
time for a realistic appraisal of the degree of secrecy we 
actually need to preserve. 
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high. Coal nationalization, comprehensiv« 
insufance, investment control, housing subsidies, a: 
repeal of the 1927 Trade Disputes Act—all these n 
ures have been launched on their legislative voyag 
the House reassembled three weeks ago; and hard 
their heels are bills to establish a national health ; 
and to deal with “development value” of land 
government should have little difficulty in pressing f 
ward its heavy program apace. The Opposition 
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Churchill sketching the Miami water front and market- 
ing his great, once ‘‘secret,’’ war speeches to Mr. Lu 
is sensationally ineffective; and so far as domestic legisla. 
tion is concerned, the snipers of the left wing are un 
likely to use obstructively the license to speak and \ 
freely which was accorded by last month’s revision 
party-standing orders. 

In briefest terms—for this congeries of bills is too 
overwhelming to review in detail—Mr. Shinwell 
get what is really a blank check to finance and organize a 
New Deal in the coal mines. In committee the mine 
owners’ Tory spokesmen will haggle over the elab 
details of compensation: they hate the idea of payment 
in non-marketable government bonds, and they 
fight the inclusion of the profitable coke ovens and 
product plants in the assets to be taken over by the s 
But in the case of coal the battle for private ownership 
has been lost; shots from the retreating Tory rear guard 
will be perfunctory. They will reserve their fire for the 
one-clause bill repealing the 1927 Trade Disputes A 
This bill’s passage, which they dare not use their major 
ity in the House of Lords to prevent, will restore 
right of civil servants to belong to unions in the T. U. C, 
will replace ‘‘contracting-in” by “‘contracting-out’ 4s 
the basis of collecting contributions to unions’ political 
funds, and will make a general strike as legal (or ille- 
gal? It was never judicially settled) as it was in 1926. 
Here, the Tories will proclaim, is the threat of red ruin. 
In truth there is a bare chance that some unions may 
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their increased political funds to the Communist 
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but save for nervous old ladies and retired col- 
1 Bournemouth nobody is going to get excited 
> removal of pains and penalties attaching to this 
t form of strike. If conditions ever recur here which 

a general strike being declared by our constitu- 
minded T. U. C., there wil 
1 in which acts of Parliament are “scraps of paper.” 
yeat, British Labor today is not thinkin 
lutions; it is thinking of social sonainy 
Aneurin Bevan has 
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; time next year, whe 

vill have to get the hence inflated costs of build- 

iown substantially, or the ultimate financial burden 

> whole national program of 4,000,000 new houses, 

ling the expense of necessary slum clearances, will 
taggering. 

Future cost figures, too, ate a debatable element in the 
nal Insurance bill which Mr. Griffiths is piloting 
thly through its first stages. So far as its basic prin- 

the measure is practically non-con- 

except in minor points, from 


les are concerned, 
rsial and derives, 
lition agreement. The contributions are going to 
ke a sizable hole in wage packets, but the benefits, in 
nployment, sickness, and old age, ate good value. 
the left there may be criticism that for unemploy- 
nt, in contrast to sickness, the principle of the hated 
ins test attached to “extended benefit’”’ is not wholly 
rded, though it is not to be applied in the imme- 
future, The Opposition’s line will be to stress the 
ng cost of the scheme to the Exchequer through the 
ective growth of expenditure on the $6.50 weekly 
sions in an aging population. In thirty years’ time the 
irance account, notwithstanding a yearly contribu- 
by the Exchequer of over $900,000,000, will be 
the red” to the extent annually of $1,800,000,000, 
h the taxpayer will have to find; and this takes no 
nt of the coming cost to the Exchequer of chil- 
ren’s allowances and the national medical service. 
The scheme which Aneurin Bevan has devised for 
; Service has not yet been presented to Parliament, but 
sf outlines are pretty well known. Hospitals, except 
J e attached to universities as teaching centers, will be 
malized under the control of regional boards; local 
horities will be required to promote public health 
ters where all will enjoy free medical treatment from 
doctors who prefer 
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As forecast in this correspondence, it 


petuates in the main the ‘negative’ restrictions on new 
vital exercised during the war by the 
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The Chancellor will have power to guarantee 


issues Of share caj 
Treasury. 
interest and principal on ‘development’ loans up to a 
maximum of $ 
but the 


investment in a slump. We are still ; 


200,000,000 a year. This ts an innovation, 
sum is clearly inadequate to offset capitalist under- 
1 long way from 
having a National Investment Board as the main pro- 
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er of new capital. Labor back-benchers were disap- 


pointed by the bill, but it has to be recognized that so 
long as such a big sector of the national economy is in 
the hands of private enterprise, the provision of capital 
exclusively by a public board would be illogical and 
difficult to work. 

All in all, it is fair to say that the government's legis 
lative program is regarded by its supporters both in Par- 
liament and in the constituencies as a satisfying 

nent of pledges fulfilled. The increased Labor majority 
at the Preston by-election points to general public ap- 
proval of domestic policy. It is in respect to foreign pol- 
icy that there is increasing bewilderment and dismay. 
Concern was loudly voiced from Labor back benches last 
week when the Foreign Office selected Cadogan and 
Peterson for the United Nations’ headquarters and the 
There is a widespread feeling tha 


instal- 


Moscow embassy. 
we are maintaining as our diplomatic agents in a score 
of capitals the type of man who is temperamentally and 
by training quite unfitted to speak for a British Labor 
movement or to gauge realities in the post-war world 
But these criticisms are only a reflection of genera! labor 
uneasiness over Bevinism in the approach to foreign 
affairs. 

Your correspondent would plead with readers of The 
Nation to be fair in their judgment of the British For- 
eign Secretary. He was utterly sincere when he told his 
party last summer that he thought of foreign policy in 
terms of the economic needs of the common man, That 
is still his real way of thinking, and during this session 
of the Assembly in London he worked hard to get the 
UNO to turn its attention from diplomatic sparring over 


sovereignties and prestige cal issues of food 


to the pre acti 





repairing of a shattered world economy. 
He can hardly be blamed for “standing up for his rights” 
Vishinsky in the un lifying squabble over Gree e. 
Having decided, as well they might, to raise the Greck 
i l British criticism of their 
in r in Iran Rus d their case and 
p! B isk1 the Secu Coun: 
cil to ct Bi ining deliberately to use 
Greec ba r warlike operations. The real case 
igainst br ) poli in Gr that we have in fact 
aborted a revo yn and temporarily buttressed in power 
a reactionary, chauvinistic minority—never had to be an- 
swered. Bevin got, in effect though not in form, the 
“not § vy ver he wanted 
This, however. settles nothing—least of all the future 
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that aim is leading him far in the gentle art of making 
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Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslokavia, and Poland ("| 
look forward to the end of these police states’ will be 
long remembered) and by clinging to the continuity of 
Churchillian policy in Athens, to say nothing of Ind 
nesia. And it is getting him involved with queer friends 
monarchists in Greece, General Anders and his émigeé 
Polish army in Italy, the discredited ragtag and bobtaj] 
of underground oppositions in Central Europe, all dream. 
ing of a third, anti-Bolshevik, world war under the flap 
of the Vatican. 

There is still hope that Bevin will see where his atti 
tude is taking him. In any case, he and his Cabinet cl. 
leagues are likely to be brought sharply up against ¢! 
hard facts which stand in the way of Palmerstonian poli- 
cies when they meet trade-union executives at a confer. 
ence on man-power schedules in early March. The union 
will emphasize that if domestic reconstruction and vital! 
needed exports are not to be crippled by the shortage 
labor, Britain’s armed forces must be reduced from their 
present 3,000,000 to something like the pre-war figur 
of 500,000. The cost of foreign commitments must be 
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cut according to the cloth available; and Forei 
tary Bevin, be it noted, is also still chairman of the Cab- 


inet’s man-power committee. 
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Distributive Justice 


N ONE of the most striking passages of his statement to 
House Banking and Currency Committee on Feb- 
18, Chester Bowles said: ‘Let me say at the outset that 
probably far more fairness of income distribution in 
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nomy today than at any previous point in our peace- 
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ory. Let me say further that if-we strive now to work 
| the unfairnesses which remain we shall only succeed in 
g up our entire anti-inflation program with resulting 
to everybody.” 
Bowles went on to substantiate these remarks by ex- 
n detail the position of the various producer groups. 
he pointed out, had suffered a sharp decline since 
y in take-home pay, and “it is take-home pay that 
groceries and pays the rent.’’ In most cases the new 
icreases do not fully compensate for that setback and 
y do not give ‘‘a new advantage to labor... . They 
gned rather to maintain something approaching the 
e we had in war time.” As for business, said Mr 
only a fraction of industry was seriously disturbed 
nversion difficulties, and with an unlimited demand 
gnificant 
ntenance of dividends in the fourth quarter of 1945 


yds the outlook was very bright. He noted as si 
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me level they reached in the fourth quarter of 1944 


fact that managerial salaries have suffered no cut- 





farmers also have fully held their war-time gains 


past six months. Contrary to expectations, there has 
) falling off in the demand for farm products, prices 
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en rather than declined, and allowing for seasonal 


ents, farm cash income in December was 2 per cent 
I in in A rust 


d to me a well-reasoned and convincing plea 


ring the income pie as equitably as possible. Naively 


I was therefore somewhat shocked to find the Wall 


bur with editorial indignation at Mr. 
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s concern about a fair distribution of income. Snatch- 
n its context the first of the two sentences I have 
i above, the paper commented: ‘Here, we think, is the 
Mr. Bowles and price control. He seems to conceive 


function to operate so that income distribution will 


leas of fairness. ... Mr. Bowles is chattering the 
of the cult that wants to clamp on the country a 
economy and to distribute income according to its 
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ceived | rn of justice. In other words, it is not 
| from which the economy suffers; it is the at- 
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the cost of living will rise, but in the long run competition 


wili correct the situation. 

If the supply-demand situation were perfectly elastic, so 
that each rise in price of a commodity acted both to increase 
its supply and to cut off a further segment of demand, this 


argument would have greater validity. But such a situation 
exists only in old-fashicned textbooks on economics: in real 


life there is always some “‘friction’’ to prevent this smooth 


“ orking of the market mechani m, and today that friction 

is a very potent factor. For one thing there is a world shortage 

of many commodities the supply of which cannot be rapidly 
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enlarged no matter how high prices are raised. On the de- 
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Paris, February 21 
! enger list of the 
S. S. Argentina had given us some advance indica- 
tion of the kind of Europe we were going to find. 
With the tourist season on the Atlantic not yet open, there 
a person aboard who was not traveling on a 
special mission: members of relief organizations who had 
already been in Austria, Poland, and the Balkans and told 


frightful stories of the misery they had seen there; Allied 


Was sSCarceiy 


officials, more alert to the danger of a fascist revival than I 
had expected but with no idea of what to do about it; diplo- 
mats exchanging choice bits of international gossip; French 
business 1 angrily berating their government for too much 
Socialist planning and for not allowing them to invest all 
their dollar assets in private—and profitable commercial 
venture 

But the travelers who cay tured my imagination were two 


young Latin Americans, a writer and a painter, bound for 
Paris. They awakened in me memories of the day when, just 
in Spain, I too had set out for the intellectual 


war I had stubbornly 


out of colleve 


center ot the universe. Throughout the 

maintained that, despite reports to the contrary, Europe was 
far from finished and would still astonish the world by its 
revolutionary, creative capacities; now I found the enthusiasm 


| 
of these young artists refreshing and encouraging. Perhaps 
is familiar with the actual situation in Europe 


as some of the others aboard who had all sorts of data at 
their fingertips about the food shortage, the lack of trans- 
port, the increase in infant mortality, the spread of crime 
ind v But they had a deeper and, I believe, a truer in- 


Europe that is emerging out of the great dis- 
i < c 
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sight into the 


- I bought in Le Havre headlined the results 


‘ , 1 4 | « 
of t Belgian elections. Though the Christian Socialists 


won of t 0 n the n Chamber of Deputies, 
the S« ind Co i her Il outnumbered 
them. | Cs l l siderabl fain, nearly 
{! plis y the rey 1 they had in the 1939 Chamber. 
Hut it 1s not nu ne t t the B Igian elections must 
DC | id 1. Acti hey mar { y hening of the left’s 
) yn) ist tl f » of Kin Leopo! 1; moreover, it 
Y certain that out of the present ministerial crisis 
‘ ( iin based on collaboration between 
he ind Communists with a popular mandate to con- 
tinu policy of nationalization begun by the ¢ abinet of 
the Socialist ex-Pr r Achille van Aacker. 

In Paris the f status of th press 1s the subject of 
heated discussion th days. The omission of the traditional 
nhra he freedom of the press is guaranteed,’ from the 
draft for the new const ion’s chapter on the rights of man 

ovoked furious debate, but not a single voice was raised 


openly in defense of the old 1939 concept of a free pre 
The right is attempting very subtly to sabotage the Constit 
ent Assembly's efforts to end the scandal of pre-war ye 
when the big dailies, in the name of freedom of the pr 
were selling out their country for whatever price big b 
ness or Nazi agents were ready to pay. The France of ¢ 
day is not so easily deceived by eloquent lip-service to t 
rights of man. Rights, yes, but not the right to destroy fr 
dom, not the right of fascists to reconstitute their press ar 
spread their poisonous ideologies again. jit is interesting 
watch the more conservative papers making skilful use « 
the argument that any restriction on freedom of the pr 
will create an unfavorable reaction in the United States ar 
make Léon Blum’s mission more difficult. “If you go lei 
they intone day after day, “you will get no finaneial s 
port from America; France will be condemned to starve 
Yet in the face of their dire warnings, France, and with 
all Europe, is moving steadily left. 

Confidence in Europe's recuperative powers Coes not imp! 
ignorance of the indescribable difficulties that must be oy 
come. The road to economic and political recovery is s 
a very long and a very hard one. Two world vars have 
stripped Europe of most of its wealth; what is much wors: 
they have wiped out 80 per cent of its young, strong, *bic 
men. The losses have been so enormous that the most dete. 
mined efforts to repair them seem to leave the gaps as big a 
before. 

The French miners, for instance, have done a remark- 
able job since last fall, and Maurice Thorez can speak wit 
justified proletarian pride, as he did yesterday, about “win 
ning the battle of coal.” But despite the extraordinary { 
of production accomplished by the underfed men in t! 
France still lacks two-thirds of the coal needed to carry 
its plans for reconstruction. The food situation has, on tht 
whole, improved in the last eight months; however, in | 
six weeks since the devaluation of the franc, the black 1 
ket has shown a fresh burst of activity, and prices, figured 
even on a dollar basis, have soared to a new high. The lac 
of foodstuffs is so acute that even if supplies were increa 
as much as 100 per cent, the improvement would scar 
be noticeable. 

In addition to the material difficulties, there is the ever 
present anxiety about the ability of the Allies to work | 
gether in the years to come and the clear conviction 
without Allied unity every major problem of reconstruct 
will become infinitely more complicated. In that regard t 


H ' 
outcome of the first UNO session in London has had aa 


encouraging effect in France. The French had been so ¢ 


heartened by the failure of the Foreign Ministers’ conics 


ences that the simple fact of seeing the United Nati 
Organization beginning to function makes them brea 


easicr. DEL VAYO 
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5 as I Woke, . rat ies DESI { the stars 
eC Dl P : ‘ } } 1 ' - 1. 
o me, as I drowsed, the bars of my cell: 
On 1 ] 1 
rs Tt 1 my blanket, hard as a bed 
ar y a —- A , al 
1 ward C ie { ore the war— 
1e | 
;' ; 
s when ss, I moaned in sleep 
> ¢ + 1 } ' le 
e of tripes e old, hard, hampering dream 
I . 


oy ir ld anda r that used me, when I had learned to 
FESS af obey 
stil 


ece with the notch in the stock, by the knife from 
the 
chain stirs with the wind; and I sleep 


lef id, and a soldier. Who fights for his own life 


0 
Ld ses: I have killed for my world, and am free. 

— RANDALL JARRELL 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 


9 O | BY MARGARET MARSHALL 
PYIHOSE who were present during World War I will 


wid eet | remember the shock of the news that the Library 

1 University of Louvain had been destroyed. Today, 

ee lived through World War II, they will find it hard 

ve that Louvain was the only major library destroyed 
1914 and 1918, 

t is noted at the beginning of an extraordinarily 

ing—and sobering—article in the Harvard Alumni 


for January 5 on The Devastated Libraries of the 






: in which Milton Edward Lord and Kenneth R. Shaf- 
iry f tobe eh 
"a nt a survey, necessarily incom} Iete, of the destruc- 
The Book since 1933, when the Nazis lit their first 
ire. As the authors point out, the second de- 
nig of Louvain in 1940, with its 900,000 volumes, 
in incident in World War II. In Poland 70 per 
r ll libraries were destroyed, and here is a description, 
ee n the Frankfurter Zeitung, of the end of the great 
Theological § vary Library in Lublin 
Cita a 
scat r us it was a special pride to destroy the Talmudic 
emy, which has been known as the greatest in Po- 
( . We threw out of the building the great Talmudic 
| ary and carted it to the market. There we set fire to 
- oks. The fire lasted for twenty hours. The Jews of 
: were assembled and cried bitterly. Their cries al- 
- silenced us. Then we summoned the military band, 
: the joyful shouts of the soldiers silenced the sound 
- he Jewish cries.... 
7 irony is that the Nazi bonfires marked the beginning 
J iga of destruction in which, in the end, all nations 
- involved. The publishing area of London was almost 
‘YO lestroyed in 1941—with its millions of volumes and, 
crucial, priceless plates and inatrices from which new 
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! fillip was the news that 


ghteen but looks much 


this young soldier, who 
training and 


? . 
months OF Dask 


younger, who has had six 
Orici 110n ina | ixks Of DOLN IM Cra YV the same ufieti- 
‘ d tone, was on his way to cccupy Germany. He is bound 
T ] | 
to have a] onal success; the children in whatever German 
} Wf a" . | re 
town he invades will find his gifts and his good-will irre- 


1c { 
SCil confiden - 


stible. He has a quite unconscious air 0 
despite his youthful: . and at the same time a readiness 
a ae ndiv which may have thei 
to be accommodating and friendly which may have their 
incalculable effects on Germans old and young. Still it doesn’t 
seem quite enough 
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I WAS VERY HAPPY to have a letter from a ‘teen-ager 
ny bout mass-production entertainment 


seconding my remarns avout Mk 


in the issue of February 


Q 


I wish you to know that I am grateful to you for writ- 


ing the article. I am only seventeen, but for the past year 
I have been increasingly exasperated with the condition of 
American culture of which you speak... . 

Somerset Maugham Said somewhere that when a writer 





has something bothering him, writing about it helps, and 
5 , 


maybe that works vicariously. Anyhow I'd like to thank 


you again for writing the article. I was beginning to think 
I was a picayune sno 


Perhaps I can make a bloc with the youngest generation. 
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about Russia, and some living 
and personal answers.” 
San Francisco Chronicle 


“A report minus special pleading 
: . she reports with camera-like 
fidelity what she saw of the Russian 
people... Hers is the sort of book 




















we need most desperately.” 


—New York Post 


At all bookstores ¢ 
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SEVERAL PEOPLE, I'm told, have called up the publishers 
of “Forever Amber” and tried to order a copy of “Always 
Opal,” the book referred to in Elmer Rice’s new play, 
“Dream Girl.” One stone, I suppose, is as nourishing as 
another. I am further informed that salesmen in drug 
stores are occasionally asked for one of those pink tooth. 


brushes. Advertising is its own reward. 


The Anglo-American Paradox 


RIV AL PARTNERS: AMERICA AND BRITAIN IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD. By Keith Hutchison. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2. 


CONOMIC theory,” says Mr. Hutchison, ‘‘is one thing 

the economic facts of life are another. They include 
habits, conventions, psychological attitudes, and _ political 
pressures.’” He then proceeds to give us as clear and lucid 
an account of the facts of life governing the relations be- 
tween Britain and America as one would ever care to s¢ 


} 
{ 


Mr. Hutchison is in an especially favorable position to do 
so because he was born and educated in Britain, lives in 
America, is married to an American, and has two children 
—one British, one American. A better-balanced diet for o! 
jective reporting would be hard to find. 

First he outlines the very fair degree of cooperation be- 
tween the two great powers during the war. Had Roosevelt 
and Churchill not formed such a mutual-admiration society, 
would cooperation have been so good? 

Then he describes with a minimum of theory and a maxi- 
mum of fact the economic shape of post-war America and 
post-war Britain, pausing only briefly to sideswipe Professor 
Hayek. While the amount of state intervention and control 
is perhaps equally advanced in the two countries—although 
along somewhat different lines—the Americans feel sinful 
about it, and the British do not. To believe in what one is 
actually doing is always an advantage. The British big busi- 
ness man is pretty well up to date on the facts of life; among 
American tycoons there is a cultural lag of a good twenty 
years. To talk in the same day to a member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and then to a member of the 
Federation of British Industries is an experience suitable for 
study in a_ psychological The British have been 
bombed. We have not. Maybe that accounts for it. 

Britain is a country poor in natural resources, and she 


must indeed export—to pay for goods for her people, and 
} } 


clinic. 


raw materials for her factories—or die. 


wealth far more heavily in the war than we did. The neces- 
sity for planning her economic future is a little more imme 
diate—but not much more. 
gaudier depressions. 

All these comparative matters Mr. Hutchison looks int 





She drained her 


We are accustomed to even 


to 


with a great deal of acumen. He makes few generalizations 
without cases to support them, thus keeping his communica- 
tion line to the reader always clear. He then describes the 
post-war areas of conflict between the two countries. They are 
many and complicated, including rivalries over air lit 
merchant marine, oil, cocoa, and other commodities. Each 
item is packed with dynamite. 
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Mr. Hutchison gives one of the clearest expositions 
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“ TLET’S SETTLE THE GulVil STRIKE 


hi 


jn BUT NOT BY HUNGER 


THESE ARE ACTUAL CASES— 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN: There are seven children in the 


family of this striking General Motors worker. Sickness has 








N THE 
as Whee. depleted his savings. He faces foreclosure of his home. There 
is no money for food 
th ATLANTA, GEORGIA: A widowed mother of three needs 
7 $10 for shoes for the children, and a minimum of $8.50 a 
ol week for food. 
1 lucid FLINT, MICHIGAN: An expectant mother, wife of a veteran, 
ns be- was refused entrance to a hospital till $56 was paid 
to . 
og 200,000 employees of General Motors have been on strike for more than eleven weeks. 
ves in Day-to-day expenses — food, rent, medicine — are eating up their savings and their 
nee war bonds. 40,000 families have already exhausted every penny they had put by. 
for « - ° . 
—The need gets bigger every day. These people must have help just to live. 
~ WHY CAN’T THE UNION HELP THEM? DON’T THE MEN GET GOVERNMENT 
OSEeVeil - yr 
; William H. Davis, ex-chairman of the War Labor Board, RELIEF? 
ones —— se Genkilivs } he Se > why o y 
rss shy ilizer, told the Senate why on Janu In 95.8% of the cases — NO. The few communities that 
, 16th. No union, he said, can support families dur- allow relief pay about enough to feed the children — no 
, a 7 e1) ‘ seek 200 OO . a 7 oo ; ; ee 
. on mass strike. $10 a week to 200,000 men means more. Nothing for emergencies. 


10 a week. The union doesn’t have it 


ontra WILL YOU HELP US? 


reg Will you help us care for emergency cases such es the We want to see the strike settled. But starvation never 
nie ones described here? Experienced social workers will ad- settled anything. There’s a human need that must be 
1 ister the funds you give us, direct to the hardest-hit met. Help us meet it! 

i families. 

ver GM workers will receive their first pay check three weeks after they return to work 


ton NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


le for HAROLD ICKES, Chairman 

been COL. EVANS CARLSON SENATOR WAYNE MORSE MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
RUSSELL DAVENPORT BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL BISHOP WILLIAM SCARLETT 

i sa LEON HENDERSON HENRY MORGENTHAJU, JR. BISHOP BERNARD J. SHEIL 

oh DR. FRANK KINGDON DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR HAROLD E. STASSEN 

ce FREDA KIRCHWEY BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM SENATOR GLEN H. TAYLOR 

1 her SENATOR ROBERT LA FOLLETTE BISHOP EDWARD EL. PARSONS WALTER WANGER 

ne HENRY R. LUCE SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER WALTER WHITE 

mm ARCHBISHOP ROBERT E. LUCEY RABBI STEPHEN S, WISE 

ELIZABETH JANEWAY, National Secretary L. G. ROSS, Treasurer 
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; National Committee to Aid Families of General Motors Strikers : 
] 212 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. i 
| I agree that HUNGER MUST NOT BE USED AS A WEAPON AGAINST 4 
! AMERICAN WORKERS. , 
- Here is my contribution of $ to the emergency fund to feed the - 
§ wives and children of the 200,000 Genera! Motors strikers. t 
| | 
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Bretton Woods that I have seen. He shows how this instru- 
ment is mot a return to nineteenth-century free-trade prin- 
ciples, that by raising government control to an international 
level many of the valuable characteristics of multilateral, 
three-corner trading can hopefully be recaptured. 

He brings us right to the threshold of the British loan, 
now before Congress. All the relevant background for the 
is sketched in. The final terms unfortunately did not 
come out before the book went to press. 

Will the loan, if it goes into force, be successful? Many 
and Mr. Hutchison gives the reasons. Many Brit- 
reason—that it will do Britain 


Americans are afraid—with 


loan 


doubt it 


ome 


Many 


af raid—with 


ons are 


more harm 


than good. 
less reason—that it will be throwing good money after bad. 
There is a great paradox involved which may be insoluble. 

The paradox is this: In exchange for the loan the British 
agree to leave the protection of the sterling bloc, give 
up bilateral deals and blocked pounds, and return to multi- 
lateral trading. In one sense they are glad to do this, for the 
British invented free trade. But in a realistic sense they are 
scared stiff. If the United States falls into a deep depression, 
world trade is bound to shrink seriously, leaving the British 
high and dry. London, watching the antics of the N. A. M., 
is terrified that after a brief boom depression will surely 
come. It seems that ‘‘while the idea for full employment is 
g progress, it remains a political football in Washing- 


fate of S-380, the Murray full-employ- 


makin 
ton.’” (Witness the 
nent bill.) 

Many Britishers might not be too bitterly disappointed if 








H. G. WELLS— 
Prophet of | 
the Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 
‘CRUX ANSATA — An Indictment 
of the Roman Catholic Church” 
historical summary of the Catholic Church’s 
il intrigues leading to its tie-up with the 
t-Shinto Axis. 





Fasel 


«A ‘ : 
Cloth Binding $1.75 Paper-covered $1.25 





Also get a copy of 
DICTATORS” by L. H, Lehmann 
analysis of Vatican-Fascist 


“BEHIND THE 
. fully documented 


ration. 








Cloth Binding $1.75 Paper-covered $1.00 
COMBINATION Both Cloth Bound Books $3.00 
OFFERS Both Paper Bound Books 2.00 
New Pamphlet 
“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 

18 pages of Documented Facts . . . . . « « 25¢ 
? Free to those who return this ad with their order 
for the above books 
Order From: 

AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 351 
22? WEST 48TH STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











The NATION 


Congress threw out the loan. The Economist might even te. 





joice, judging by its recent comments. Then Britain woul4 
not lose the shelter of the sterling bloc when the storm came. 
She would insulate herself from a depression to a degree. W¢ 
would not be able to export unemployment to her shores— 


as we can do under the loan. 


Mr. Hutchison cannot resolve this paradox. Only histor 


can do that. 


STUART CHASE 





BRIEFER COMMENT 





Van Doren’s Dryden 


ONE OF THE FEW PIECES of definitive literary criticism 
written in this country during the present century, Mark 
Van Doren’s “John Dryden: A Study of His Poetry” (Holt 
$3), is now reprinted twenty-five years after its original pub. 
lication. The author has taken advantage of the resetting 
to remove the “clichés of qualification” which it seemed : 
him discreet to employ when the work was first composed « 


a doctoral dissertation. His enthusiasm for Dryden as ay 


of power remains as strong or stronger than ever. Indeed, 


Mr. Va 


Doren implies that an appreciation of Dryden is 1 


test of a sound appreciation of poetry in general, and that 
only when men turn away from the humanities and alloy 


poetry to decline into a plaything of cults will Dryden be 
neglected. His extended discussion of all aspects of the poet's 
art goes far to validate his contention. He demonstrates, not 
that Dryden was a faultless writer, since his failings are 
sometimes spectacular, but that he was a great writer in that 
egan with a professional concern 


his conception of poetry | 


Bb 


1, 


for the craftsmanship of verse. The artist is known by ! 


love of the instrument. Dryden possessed among other 


$ 


pacities a fine ear for melodious numbers and used his com. 


mand of verbal music as a source of poetic power. Out 


sweetness came his 


line. 


Mr. Van Doren has explored the bases of Dryden's p 
with an industry steadily illuminated by good sense. His bi 


is packed with ordered information, none of which is 


- 
4 


strength, a strength essentially mascu- 


fluous to his intention. An impressive number of thumbna'l 


dissertations could be drawn from his pages on such to; 


as seventeenth-century aesthetics as illustrated in poe 


painting, and music, “characters” in literature, oratory ; 


poetry, English Pindaric odes, the art of translation, por 


diction, and the like. His critical judgments tend to tak 


form of felicitous metaphor, as Dryden's also are apt to 


Thus in comparing the two masters of Augustan ver 


remarks with neat discrimination: “Pope lurks behind ! 


poetry; Dryden stands well forward, flush with his page an 


speaking with an honest voice if not always with an hor 


heart.” 


, 
l 
| 
i 


} 


5 


On the first appearance of this assured masterpiece of 
“It is a book which ever 


criticism T. S. 


Eliot declared: 


practitioner of English verse should study.” The poetry of 


the last quarter-century has been the poorer in that his advice 


has not been taken. Had it been heeded we might now ! 


rediscovering the lost dignity of narrative verse and th 


art of poetic melody. 
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GEORGE F, WHICHER 
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LWAYS A PLEASURE to come across the 
Vera Micheles Dean, Research Director of the Foreign 
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1ation. 
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50) is not merel tin- 
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in thought and style. This is an ideal npe 


ly hist 


CHAS) citizen—not necessarily a student of world politics 
sot . . : 
sted in security and justice. It gives a very clear and 
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Near! 
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he main documents. 
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book on such a subject can be wholly objective. 





in pleads with the American voter to support a 
‘ peace through international organization. I agreed 
ee ong before she was born, and every year confirms 
ry Mat faith. But the work reflects the tragic confusion 
J - mind at the present hour. Yalta was not “a 
sn : e of peace.’” Justified as an act of war, as part of 
<n iy grand strategy, it was secret diplomacy and power 
ee the most outrageous kind. If we 1 leave the 
“Pt nb behind, so must we also transcend the method 
ge : I continued at Potsdam. Between the two San Fran- 
ie pears in an ambiguous light. 
¥ \merican public will not indefinitely submit to “‘secret 
"= secretly arrived at.” When we rebel, Russia will 
a iim that it has been double-crossed. The sequel is 
ryde aed 
* po {rs. Dean uses as an epigraph a stanza from the famous 
8 s Anthem,” by Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law 
ae A hundred years ago the masses, represented then 
ates Chartists, wanted a “people’s peace,” open, fair, and 
a The realists had their way. The masses still feel 
ms ; the gc and most of the intelligentsia are 
wes Mrs. Dean properly urges us to fight on. What 
his c es not ‘tell us is that one of the things we have to fight 
» Ou roy is the spirit of Yalta and Potsdam, and what- 
f MASCUs BB ever trace of it nay be found in the San Francisco Charter. 
ALBERT GUERARD 
His boox 
is supe 7 Tennessee Williams 
umbna 
“ie WAGONS FULL OF COTTON” is a collection of short 
‘ ches by Tennessee Williams (New Directions, 
a L m : he first Broadway play they reveal an indis- 
¥ it very tentative talent which so far has proved un- 
’ the task of solid construction on any extended scale. 
a iss Menagerie” depended for its effect almost exclu- 
on one substantial portrait study, and the short 
: the present volume tend to be monologues made 
; like plays by the simple device of providing the 
* with one or more listeners or “‘feeders.’’ Considered 
is portraits, several of them—notably ‘The Last of 
My Solid Gold Watches” and “This Property Is Con- 
~ '—are quite striking, but there is little evidence of 
- ty to develop a real story or to reveal a character 
‘a h action. Mr. Williams seems to have an especial 
ae for setting his scene in hovels, cheap boarding- 
. t brothels and for choosing as his principal figure 
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To Newsstand Readers: 
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result is not only a certain monotony but also a strong 
suggestion of that romantic pessimism which revels ;, 
disease and degradation spiced with sexual depravity i 
the pieces in this volume were written before “The Glas 
Menagerie,” then he may be said to have made some pry, 
gress in the direction of substantial achievement. If the 
are recent work, then there seems grave danger that hj 


talent is merely a minor one. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRutTcH 
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IGON ."° 1 
rdaptation made 





ted rrom the ; } 
\nouilh, played in Paris during 
yn, and more or less put 
he Ge censors. Though 


modern costume, the scene was 
cient Greece, and little essen- 

was made in either the ac- 
In Sophocles’s 
the conflict is already that be- 

individual and the state, or, 
isely, between the laws decreed 
me secular authority and those 
1d of nature. To transform it 
little more 
re modernization of the ter- 
Make Creon 


' 
n the motives. 


alizing fascist dictator who jus- 


y, the tyrant’s plea, is 


i ke in 


> continuous act, Vv 


1 
+ 


self by arguing the need for 
hed order in the turbulent 
make it clear that Antig- 
nsistence upon burying her 
prings from her conviction that 
never 
to the claims of fundamental 
lecency, and you get a play 

Germans could not and ob- 
did not fail to recognize as a 
1 of the currer 
Galantiére’s obviously skilful 


tates 


it situation. 





led a translation— 
y Katharine Cornell and Cedric 
modern upon a 
e except for its draperies and 
which runs for a 
an hour and a half. Horace 
serving as narrator-commenta- 
chorus compressed into one 
the dramaturgical method is 
tt modern, and, indeed, even 
of the incidents follows fairly 


it is not cal 


dress 


) 


that of the Sophocles original; 
4 


hat one gets is something per- 


n closer to the Greek in form 


is in thought. 


whole most of the reviewers 
t to very greatly 
ind “Antigone” got a rather 

I find myself agreeing with 


strictures made, but 


have been 


the specifi 
) have been more interested and 
whole than those 
ose reviews I have 
true, I think, that to make the 
nor like S. S. 
Amer- 
h guys is probably a mistake. I 
though Miss Cornell's per- 


ially and as 


ither like Greeks 


: ; 
like simple-minded 


‘1 
exceiient spe 
i 


. -= 7 1 
) ially excellent- - 


acting honors probably go to Hardwicke, 


a portrait of the icily reasonable 


lictator is a genuinely memorable one. 
Moreover, even at the risk of seeming 
pedantic, I might add that the modern 


actu ally 


] 
play wright 
it 


y outdoes the Greek 
1 decorum, since though of course Soph- 
ocles permits no deaths upon the stage 
1e does have the 


and I 


such things are to manage proj 


body of 


] 
heanoht j 1ificult , 
Drought in, wonder, difficult as 


o 
| 

perly, 

the bodies 


some such presentation of 
might not have added the final 
which the play as it now stands does 
need. But all these are relatively minor 
matters. I found none of the play, ex- 
cept perhaps some of the very earliest 
uninteresting, and I found the 
interview between Creon and Antigone, 
which takes up perhaps a third to a 
half of the entire running time, both 
absorbing and moving. One of the bold- 
est of the author’s modifications of his 
text, that in which he makes Creon con- 
fess that he is using the dead brother 
merely as a politically useful scapegoat, 
seems to me very effective, and Antig- 
one’s retort at the climax of the debate 
is conclusive and tremendous. Creon has 
launched into a characteristic rhapsody 
in praise of vitality and the will to live. 
"Aa, Antigone, “if men 
were what a king you 


scene 


scenes, 


interrupts 
only animals, 
would be!” 

Since the German censors could not 
have failed to recognize that the play 
was intended as a commentary upon the 
current situation one wonders why they 
permitted it at all. One 
if they would have permitted a revival 
of Shaw’s “St. Joan,” 
problem is discussed and in which, 
though the very presence of Jeanne 
d’Arc might have been thought intol- 
erable, the claims of the central author- 
ity really come off rather bettet 
they do in the American version of ‘‘An- 
an the Germans de- 

they were willing to risk 


wonders also 


in which the same 


than 


ie 
cided th their 
case on ce effectiveness of Creon’s pre- 
sentation of it, and a note in the present 
program helps make it understandable 
that ni should have done so. The play 
»w have it is not quite the play 
s performed Paris during the 
No Frenchman, Mr. Galan- 
tiére assures us, could have come away 
feeling that Cr 


° 1 
stronger than Antigone’s, but, 


occupation. 


eons afgument was 


so he im- 


. : } = 
plies, a German might have felt other- 


wise, and in the American version Antig- 


one’s case has been somewhat built up, 


“not by taking anything away from M. 
Anouilh’s Creon, but by adding some- 
thing to his Antigone, his chorus, and 










his S: a part of the interest 
in this A f n | oduction is documen 
tary and historical, I am not sure that 
Mr. Galantte would not have been 
Wis ) give us the argument precisely 
as is given in the French version. 

‘ 


Films | "Scee 


NYONE who wants to make cre- 
this 





atively interesting movies in 


country today gets stuck in one of three, 
or at the outside four, ways, all of them 
too familiar ] 

tion. If he works in Hollywood, 
unlikely that he will get more than a 


fraction of his 


screen; and that is not to mention the 


to require more than men- 
it is 
best ability on to the 
liability of resignation to compromise, 

self-deceit. If he works on his 
y to get his films dis- 
even sporadically shown; 
to mention either the 
difficulty of getting the money and 
equipment to make the movies or the 
liability of self-deceit in the direction of 
the loss of, and 
which can be 


and ot 
| 1 

own, he ts unlikely 

tributed or 


and that is not 


arrogance and artiness 
audience 
just as corrupting as its nominal oppo- 


SOON 
EVERY DAY 
WILL BE 
SUNDAY 


By Charles O. Leff 


As a result of many years 


contempt for, 





of research about politics and 
political conditioning, the au- 
thor, a physician, has a most 
interesting bear by the tail. 
The political peep 


‘hallenge. 





and 
ts a new 
A new primer rai the 
a guide to the 


per- 


— 
3 
+ 
~ 
~ 


and a functional ap- 


proach to a universal prob- 
lem. 214 pages, $3.00 


Publication Division 


eff Research Institute 


South Orange, N. J. 











site. If, on the other hand, the would- 
be artist al road 
likely to find, in future, that the advan- 


' 
P0eS to work, he 1s 


taves are not so clear by a good deal 


they were in the past; and unless he 


1 -} ’ 
Is a very specializ and perhaps also 
very limited—ar t indeed, he 1s cer- 
, , 
tain to sulier as profoundly Dy a Conan 
of country as he would, if he were a 
wi lr, by a Clan O i vua? Phe 
a as . ; 
fourth poss y 1S paralysis, or re 
I 
I 1on to the prac € ol ne more | 
1 ? | } 
ible art. Either of these perhaps pref- 
! | | ] ’ ’ 
erable to literal sui de, Dut not pract 
cally SO aS far as the movie artist and 


‘ c= aot , ncert 
tie movie art are concerned. 


Maya Deren and Alexande: 


have made three short films on their 
own. These are getting no kind of for- 
mal distribution, but y were shown 
recently in New York at the Province- 
town Playhouse, and ; bly will be 
shown again when and as tha 1S pos- 
sible. I can onl t that those in 
terested keep their « open 
Of the thr f s one, which I have 
nm en, 1S led “A Study Chore- 
ography for Camera.” The other two, 
‘Meshes « Afternoon” and “At 
La I, ) € fro hly classified as 
‘'d n | d also a oach, 4s 
P Ty Da Se 1, 1 type ¢ | 
s il ¢ I " nema anaio 1s to 
t ly p (heir quality seems to 
me to be imp: 1 by Miss Deren’s per- 
f 1a n the central role which 
m« hov the emotional 
characterist it make so much of 
idern”” da ig. for instance, not 
< i dil ow h ut radi lly 
1 id stile in relation to 
{ or irt. | ire many 
( < 100d and implication 


iage in the movies, of kinds which 


i I prot ty or the movie 
‘ which are hardly even 
hinted in studio productions. Yet I can- 
not feel that there is anything really 
‘ | Cie } that th y do any- 
t i! fe insta which 
\ | to an i] 1 

ld of the European 
i 
irc ind vectally by th if- 

f of the 1 At y in fact 
{ } in distress- 
1 ertheless, 

| t ) | that 

I ag | ito! lik d 
‘ | if 1 I don't at all 

} M 1) . 4] r f 1 

il f l cannot 
be t i vithout be 
ing te 1 al to fa 1 of the 
i on ) but if vou ha heliev 

> 2 Wii l I 








doubt—then I am glad that she does. 
For I certainly believe that it is worth 
doing; and I know of nobody else in 
films, just now, who is paying any more 
attention to that great universe of movie 
possibility than to make safely con- 
ducted little tours of the border villages. 

I must again postpone comment on 


current films because none of 
interest me as much as 


degrees of 


several 
them these. 
Meanwhile, with fervor 
ranging from able to take nourishment 
to unlikely to last out the night, I can 
recommend “Three Strangers,” ‘“‘Scar- 
let Street,"’ and “Road to Utopia.” I 
don’t think there will be any trouble 


finding them. 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 


Music 








“HERE is, by now, a fair amount 
of understanding of what W. J. 
Turner calls the ambiguity of Mozart— 
the tensions in those delicate musical 
forms, the intensity and passton that are 
in them. But there still is no 


iaplicit 


comparable understanding of what 
might be called the duality of Schubert 
the iron-like power that alternates 


with the re No work of Schu- 
is more familiar than the ‘Unfin- 


ixavion. 
bert 
ished” Symphony; nothing is more ob- 
vious than the compactness and force 
of its first movement, the fact that it is 
one of the most extraordinary and ef- 
fective pieces of large-scale construction 
in the symphonic literature; yet this 
does not result in as much as a qualify- 
ing clause in the prevailing idea of him 
as a lyricist without sustained construc- 
tive power, whose large forms are mere 
garrulously diffuse successions of pretty 
tunes. The occasional slackness and dif- 
fuseness certainly are part of the truth 
about Schubert; but there is little ap- 
preciation of the occasional integration 
and force that are the rest of that truth. 

Tovey may write that the first move- 
ment of the C major Symphony has 
more than Schubert’s usual concentra- 
tion” and its ‘development is conspicu- 
ously free from redundancy or digres- 


sion,’ and that the conclusion of the 
work “is one of the greatest in all sym- 


phonic music.”” Ralph Bates, in his ex- 
cellent book on Schubert, observing that 
“the symphony largely achieves its ef- 


fects by sheer intoxication of persistent 
rhythms,” may point out that in the first 
lvement the opening hye { liberates 


a steely, racy rhythun,” and “there must 


The NATION 


be no slackening of pace in Pulselesy 
transitions’; that in the scherzo “th. 
second subject is introduced breathless 
and at once its externals are stripped of 
so that already in bar 41 the naked 
scintillating ardor of string timbre . 
swinging up and down with enormoy; 
power,” and “even this rhythmic for, 
is later simplifed so that the mysi 
rises and falls with immense suggestig 

















of a shining piston crosshead and ; 





driving an exultant music through tins 





and space”’ ; that in the conclusion of the 
work “there is no slackening of pace as 
the triplet figure begins to create one 
of the most astonishing splendors of 
music,” and “it is as if we were borne 
up on that pulsating atom of rhythm, 
above the world and out from its Jip. 
its over the cold purity of unive 

space, as if we beheld the circling of 
worlds and the laws they manifest 
And Toscanini may reveal similar pe; 
ceptions in his performance of ‘the 
work. But the prevailing notion of it js 
the one expressed by Brockway nj 
Weinstock in ‘Men of Music”: “By 
alas! it was again on the rock of devel. 
opment that Schubert foundered. After 




















proving conclusively that he could writs 
page after page of great symphonic 
music, he seems to have unfocused his 
attention on the extremely difficult bus- 
ness on hand, and to have lapsed into 

irrelevant garrulousness. Thus, the 
C major concludes on a maundering, in- 
consequential note .” And Toscani- 
ni’s performance has been criticized for 
its lack of Viennese relaxation. 

An extraordinary example of th§ 
duality in Schubert’s music is the firs 
movement of the Piano Sonata Opus 73. 
Its tranquilly, spaciously meditativ: 
opening statement in G major esta> 
lishes the mood of the entire expos 
tion, which, after some increased livel- 
ness and force, quiets down to last D 
major references to the opening state 
ment that give implications of complet 
finality to the meditative tranquility. We 
are, then, entirely unprepared for ¥ 
happens now in the development: the 
meditative opening statement, with tht 
power it acquires now from being ff 
G minor, from the tensions this creatts 
in its rhythm, from the tensions in the 
imitations of this rhythm by bare } 
taves in the bass, from the eruptions 
these octaves that carry the passag 
a proclamation tremendous in its 






















sonority and its sustained distent 

The tension is relaxed in a quiet in'e! 
lude, only to be built up again 1! 
same way to the same climax, and t 
relaxed again in the same interlude; thea 
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n Pulselesy 
herzo 
yreath] 
tripp ed ( 
the nake 
r timbre 


2 enorme 


Create one 
lendors 
were | 
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of 1! 


(on OF if 
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Iden Revisited,” a ¢ 


i y U i€ and I 5 octaves in 
vith increasing intensity to a 
re) ry | ‘ ‘ + 

the f 51C sides into a 
nt . +he 
poignant i tO Lilie 
i 
: 3 
ment in G yr, which re- 
| ? 
§ the mood ¢ ve tran- 
: 
he recapitulation. And what 
i 
yamni c 
tinary abo this example of 
I 
rt duality is the power in the 
: " 
nt that is cre out of, and 
} » +r tal ’ ¢ 
o, the ang fi Oi 
yn and re ition 
\itken’s i mance 
} ' 
yvement rr ed it luality 
{ 1 : 
I € tne! were tne 
+ cr es! ‘ top 
Ct, Spa cy, 
] ' ) ’ " 
in the exy ind recapitu- 
right power in > develop- 
, 4 | 
reover—to consider Aitken 
as weil as the musician— 
oe rage 
; the beauty of the sound that 


-d from the piano, whether 
le gradations from p to f of 
tion and rec ¥ itulation, or in 
nd {ffs of the development. 
the subsequent movements, I 
it what I said when Aitken 
he work a cou ipl e of years ago: 
1em to be sees oawad in pace 
does; but though I have this 
cor acepti ion of them I can en- 
he makes of them in accord- 
ion, and the 


, raps ye 
» in this of his great musical in- 


his own concep 
>and mastery of his instrument. 

t started me on the long train of 
t about Schubert’s duality was 


ragraph in Jerome D. Bohm’s 


nosy ; ’ 
] une review of Aitken’s re- 
y a ’ 7 P 
s discourse of Scl t's G 
Sonata, one of the composer's 
| 1 
pi 1 tS, 1d one which 
a | eAn . - 
1 blend inwardness, tender- 
} ‘ 1 '" 
ingratiating charm for con- 
realizatio he composer's 
] ] + y 
\ $ Pilaf i on 90 auUusSsterery 
: t ’ 
nta 1 »] > that the music $ 
: « ralit “s I] 
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On Purc hasing 


g Power 


Dear Sirs: “The General Motors Reply 


. | , s+] F 
es It asks innocent! no on 
. ) ho MO purchasing 
| ycanm | i y 
— ] ale he ¢ , 
f c ( iply Dy y 
; j , 
LWay m | f § ana vestors and 
d re 
iy >, Et F ry workers? : nha 
é 
: a 
traf Nn, i | SIMpLy )ITi- 
| 
polishes a ft ' hasinge pow no 
A A 4 
an pan i 
I 
1 f } , 
{r. Anderson does not seem to real- 


those who would use it if they 


, > ‘ + 
use iC CO 


vad it. That shift is accomplished only 


| 
by higher wages. Dormant pu 
power in the hands of business and in- 
vestors is no purcha sing power at ail, 
whereas when it gets into the hands of 
workers, it not only becomes active | 
also acts as a stimulant to business ex- 
and investments. 


DAVID DIAMOND 


ratulations 


Cong 
De: i Sirs: May I congratulate you on 
Richard Neuberger’s article, What Do 
the P ople Think of Truman? in The 
Natron for January 19. 

rger’s evaluation 


“ar; panes a 
| Cileve that INCubDer 





of Truman’s standing with the people 
is very sound. I was glad to see him 


f it that the source of Truman's 

rn continues to lie with the same 
p who elected Fran Roosevelt 
as President four straight times. It 13 


refreshing that the common people con- 
} 1 


tinue loyal to the liberalism of the New 
would do well to keep 
Mr. Neuberger actively mixing with the 
yrting their th ughts on 
the great problem of the day 


mr weéishMetér 


February 8 


They Must Live to Build 

Dear Sirs: Franco may be nearing the 
end of the road—but unfortunately so 
are 120,000 Spanish Repu! ylicans in 
‘rance. They are all that is left of ap- 
proximately half a million persons who 
crossed the Pyrenees in 1939. What hap- 
pened to the 380,000 who are 
They died fighting fascism wherever 


nissing? 





ve - ¥ . 
{ j Narvik aio of 1,200 
Spa ‘ who la id \ ‘ tne 
I 1 forces, 800 were 
| , | 1 
Cas ‘ ‘ n Repu 7 ins f } 
a 1 a = } * 
in N Italy, and France; 15,- 
Ul op I ) is wer the 
ra I 1 mAqI 
i la { survivors, veterans Of a 
Cer ir war, > the most destifule ol! 
[ | ope 15 per ol the 
i i 
. 3 ; é 
Spanish Rey ins who applied to the 
Interna Rescue and Relief Com 
‘ ’ } ] " } 
n > {or atid during a two-month 
period lly disabled by tuber- 
' —- 
culos diseases, had lost an 
» . re tleringa + sf 
< , Or were Sullering trom 
| } Aes A . 
negic 1 wounds; 26 per cent were ser 
ae oe Be 5 ee 
yusly maimed or disabled, or had severe 


| 

chronic diseases such as advanced tuber- 
ilosis. They need money, food, cloth- 

ing, medicines, to live. They must live 
to build and guarantee a free democratic 
republic in Spain. More than half of 
French budget is spent 
each month for cash relief for Spanish 
refugees in France. In addition the 
listributes thousands of pack- 


ages of food and clothing a mint. A 





specia epartment in the committee's 
Paris oftice 1s devoted to Spani h Re pub- 
lican relief 


' t 
job it has doing. It can, if American 
liberals s program. These peo 


> acted we nope we would have 


acted if wv 1 been there. Their lives 
are ls. Help the « oO 

> 1 relief by tof , 
the I Res nd R f 
C » Park A New 


Orchard § New York 2. 
I HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, 


Chairman, International Rescue 


To Study Health Agencies 


Dear Sirs [) National Health Coune 


with the help of t Rockefeller 
I yarking upon an ame 
! + 
I dus f program for which it 
15 ? us {tO 1roUuse p' blic I nort 
and y action. This program 

i 

stems ft in extensive study of the 
woalintarg | I+} i f % ; 
voluntary neain avencies OF tne nation, 
issued by the council last September, 


—s ae 
cor siderable unevenness 


.) 
i 

1 
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“if acc omplishm nt. 


and weak Sint 









Crossword Puzzle No. 150 


By JACK BARRETT 
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ACROSS 
1 American political party which 
makes a coster mad 
The flier produces a weapon 
Birds wedded to Art 
The card game for 
words, 3 & 4) 
Tillers (anag.) 
English philosopher 
of copper 
} “I’m glad to --- you well,” as the 
oculist 


spinsters (two 


with a heart 


aller remarked to the 
, Crayon made from petals 
. So we go for a place in New York 
He often departs by wing 
A story in color 
Poet William Bryant’s middle name 
“With a smile and a song” (hidden) 
It is mean to behead a big peer 
Not native of Essen 
Runs second to Waldorf in the hotel 
busine 
“The - round, the 
isk, Would furnish all we 
) 


common 
ought 


t 
t 
( 


nw 
Jil wells of a sort 
An insincere polit 


a popular leader 
DOWN 


Rough sketch of 
enough to keen 500 afloat 
What tend to 
become 

Heroine of La Dame ¢ Ca 
Female donkey? That’s finel 
In a word, man and wife 


an perhaps, but 


tructure large 
worn-out gi 


’ 
metas 


Bird which literally leaves no stone 
unturned (hyphen, 3-4) 

Intended 

Duck for cover 

One of the movie crowd 

Part is answered, but only the first 
part 

Kid 

Denizen of the deep 

What a big gun Thomas has become! 
(two words, 4 & 3) 

Goes on board, where there’s a bar 
amidships 

Can’t use 6 Across until you this it 
Between flights 

Every time the King played an ace 
he would trumpet 
Bone in your throat? 
hose 


Loves 


No, in your 
to clear up the mystery 
oe > 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 149 


JINKS; 4 HEWER; 7 MICA; 

10 MINCE; 12 SERB; 13 GAFF; 

Ih SEA VIEW; 17 STYLOS; 18 TITIPU; 19 

ODE: 21 ROSSINI; 23 KICKOFF; 24 LYE; 

°S GLOVES: 28 HEROIC; 31 SALUTES; 82 

LIDS; 35 FOOD; 36 DYAKS; 37 GOLDEN; 
PEAR; 39 ARDEN; 40 RUDGE. 


ACROSS l 
9 UMPIRE 


DOWN 1 JAMB; 2 NOISES; 3 SHELVED; 
1 HAMLET; 5 WING; 6 REEF; 7 MOSES; 
8 CURLY: 11 CASINO; 14 FLUFF; 15 8O 
RITES 16 WITCHES: 19 OIL; 20 EKE; 
2) REGAL; 22 SHODDY; 25 YOUNGER; 27 
SAMSON; 28 HEALED; 20 OZONE; 380 
CIDER; 33 LDEA; 34 SAID; 36 FETE, 
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It is clear that teamwork is required, 
Accordingly, the National Health Coun. 
cil, with the generous support of a Cit). 
zens’ Planning Committee of twenty. 
five public-spirited leaders, has just en- 
tered upon a program to weld out 
health societies more closely on the nj. 
tional, state, and local levels, and to 
bring about a greater unity in their 
health-planning and fund-raising ef. 
forts. A primary move will be to stimy. 
late the organization of health councils 
in every city, representing an affiliation 
of all the voluntary societies doing 
health work in the community. This ef. 
fort will be carried on in cooperation 
with the Community Chests and Coun. 
cils. 

We are anxious to reach the large 
number of your readers who work in or 
contribute to our voluntary health agen. 
cies. We shall succeed only as an in. 
formed and aroused public opinion will 
put through the needed changes. 

LOUIS I. DUBLIN, 

Chairman, Committee for the Study 

of Voluntary Health Agencies 


New York, February 19 


Atomic Parables 


Dear Sirs: The conversation on the sub- 
ject of atomic-bomb control seems to re- 
volve around two points which in turn 
revolve about each other, neither ever 
arriving at any destination. These 
points, the value or otherwise of UNO 
and the search for ‘‘middle ground” be- 
tween world government and _ national 
“sovereignty,” are reminiscent of two 
very old stories which I should like to 
tell you, leaving the conclusion for you 
to draw. 

Two Irishmen were witnessing their 
first airplane flight. Says one, “Dinny, 
now how would you like to be way up 
there with that flimsy thing?” To which 
Dinny replied, “A domb sight better 
than to be up there without it.” 

A Southern Negro was sent to de- 
liver a mule a few miles away. Since it 
was already dark, the owner of the mule 
said, “Now, Sam, if you see a light 
coming down the road, you drive off 
to one side until it goes by.” The next 
day after diligent search and in 
quiry, Sam was located in a hospital un- 
dergoing heavy repairs. The owner 
asked, “Sam, why didn’t you do as I 
said, and drive off to one side until that 
light went by?” To which Sam offered, 
“Ah intended to do dat, Boss, but thah 
was two lights, and ah took aim fot 
the middle.” H. R. HADFIELD 
Los Angeles, February 2 
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